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ABSTRACT 


Adult Identity Formation Model in the Syriac Orthodox Church Cultural Context in St. 

Ephraim Church, Burbank, California. 

by 

Alya Basher Iwas 

The basic principle of this project is that the young adults are absent from 
churches today, especially in the Syriac Orthodox Church (SOC). The church is made of 
people of every age, and without the young adults the church cannot be whole. This 
project provides a young adult ministry program that has enabled these young people to 
become active in the church and grow spiritually. The project grew out of the 
commitment that I made when I was chosen to be a youth worker. 

The eight models of spiritual formation created by Arthur David Canales were 
found to be useful for designing a spiritual formation retreat and four lesson plans for 
identity that nurtures Syriac spiritual identity in the St. Ephraim congregation in 
generative ways. This model encourages young adults to intentionally participate in their 
spiritual journey by engaging in the activity which best suits their own skills, background 


and interest. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


1 


Problem Addressed by This Project 

The problem addressed by this project is the challenge of nurturing spirituality to 
assist the young adults of the Syriac Orthodox Church to cultivate their identity in a 
multi-cultural context. 


Importance of the Problem 

I am a member of the Syriac Orthodox Church (SOC) and have been deaconess 
since 1991 and in ministry for about 15 years serving and teaching young adults of the 
SOC in Iraq, Syria and then in the U.S.A. In this project I focus upon SOC young adults 
in the U.S.A, as I am engaged in working with them in my church context in Burbank. 

The SOC community in Burbank, CA, is a big but not very active church. The 
majority of its members is over forty years old; they are Syrian, Lebanese, Turkish and a 
few Iraqi families. The young adults group consists of ten to fifteen active members 
ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-eight. Large-scale immigration from their 
homeland (the Middle East) to the New World in the West has brought problems and 
challenges to the SOC community. Nevertheless, this has led to greater awareness among 
Christian churches, both of the existence of the SOC and the richness of its tradition. 
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On average, the attendance of members aged 28 and younger on a given Sunday 
Liturgy at the SOC would not surpass 50 out of a total church membership of 500 
families. 

The first Syriac Christians to come to United States of America were nurtured in 
the Orthodox faith tradition. They held faith strongly as a source of spiritual strength and 
a sign of identity and security. Language within the community was not a problem and 
values were shared in common. The young adults of the first generation had managed to 
keep some of their linguistic, cultural values and their Orthodox heritage without being 
totally assimilated into the western culture. On the other hand, the second generation lost 
much of their linguistic and cultural heritage and became largely assimilated into the 
American melting pot. Several of our young adults have been lost to the church and the 
faith of their ancestors through mixed marriages and because they have very little 
knowledge about the tradition of their faith. This perhaps is due to not having a 
professional young adult leader or mentor in the past who is aware of the challenges and 
opportunities and ways to attract young adults to the church. 

Young adults and youth are, by number, the critical mass of the church 
membership, yet are not involved in many aspects of the life of the local congregation or 
at any level of leadership and decision making within the denomination. In my 
commitment to the young adults, I will assure that their identity is formed and facilitate 


their assimilation into the church. 
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Thesis 

The eight models of spiritual formation created by Arthur David Canales can 
inform a spiritual formation retreat and four lesson plans for identity that nurtures Syriac 
spiritual identity in the St. Ephraim congregation in generative ways. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

Syriac: The name Syriac or Syrian described Antioch Christians and was applied 
to the disciples in Antioch for the first time (Acts 11: 26).The name Syriac is derived 
from Cyrus the king of Persia (559-529 B.C.), who conquered Babylon (539 B.C.), and 
liberated the Jews by permitting them to return to Judea. His name is mentioned by the 
prophet Isaiah (Isaiah 45:1). The term Syriac is used because the converted Jews in 
Antioch believed that Cyrus resembled Christ, the liberator of captive humankind. The 
Syriac Orthodox Church was the Church of Antioch, when Antioch was the capital of 
Syria and one of the three capital cities in the Roman Empire. 1 From that time onwards 
the name Syriac was used for Christians of Syria and later for Christians of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, India, and the Far East, who became Christians through the work of the Syrian 
apostles and preachers. Syriac is also the Aramaic language because it was originally the 


1 Zakka I Iwas, The Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch at a Glance (Aleppo, Syria: 
Gregorios Yohana Ibrahim, 1983), 3. 
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language of the Arameans who settled in 15 th century B.C. in the land of Aram of 
Damascus and Aram of Mesopotamia. 

Spirituality: In this paper, spirituality is defined as a quality of an individual 
whose inner life is oriented toward God, the supernatural, and the sacred. Spirituality is a 
living experience, it is not a doctrine or a simple set of practices but an ongoing 
experience of life. In addition, I consider spirituality to include seeing prayers answered, 
since it made a change in my life when I had prayer answered. 

Spirituality, in a narrow sense, concerns itself with matters of the spirit, a concept 
closely tied to religious belief and faith, a transcendent reality. Spiritual matters are thus 
those matters regarding humankind's ultimate nature and meaning as beings with a 
unique relationship with God, to that which is perceived to be beyond the bodily senses, 
and the material world. 

I would suggest an understanding of Orthodox spirituality as being represented by 
three directions like the sign of the cross: the vertical direction of religious faith, the 
internal direction of emotional awareness, and the horizontal direction of moral living in 
relation with our brothers and sisters. As religious workers, youth ministers and educators 
refer to faith as believing and trusting with a strong vertical relationship. Thus, for the 
purpose of this project, teaching for spiritual growth will also refer to religious faith as 
the way people establish and strengthen their personal relationship with the God they 
have come to believe in and trust. This vertical relationship with God, consisting of belief 


2 Sandra M. Schneiders, "Christian Spirituality: Definition, Methods and Types," in The New 
Westminster Dictionary of Christian Spirituality , ed. Philip Sheldrake ( Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2005), 1. 
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and trust, can be nurtured in a variety of ways personally and through participation in 
one’s faith community. 

Identity formation: is process of the development of the distinct personality of an 
individual regarded as a persisting entity which is a personal continuity of a particular 
stage of life. Erik H. Erikson defines identity formation as a process by which people 
come to know who they are in the present situation, recognizing themselves as 
somebody. 3 Identity formation leads to a number of issues of personal identity, an 
identity where the individual has some sort of comprehension of himself or herself as a 
discrete, separate entity. 


Work Previously Done in the Field 

In the field of religious education and young adult ministry, several writers focus 
on the educational approach and the steps needed to create a program for young adults 
focusing on issues of identity formation. Other focuses are on the family and ways to 
build relationships with young adults and nurture their Christian faith. 

The choice of authors and subjects for this paper was based on my previous 
experiences in ministry; some cater directly to the young adults of the SOC and 
contribute to the development of their identity and spiritual life. 

According to Harley Atkinson, a crisis is a turning point which is the result of a 
struggle or threat to one’s emotional security or physical safety. 4 But it can bring 
opportunity for growth or change as well as danger or destruction. Atkinson sees 

3 Erik H. Erikson, Identity, Youth, and Crisis (New York: W.W. Norton, 1968), 128. 

4 Harley Atkinson, Ministry with Youth in Crisis (Birmingham: Religious Education 
Press, 1997), 4. 
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adolescence as a transition stage of life where the individuals are considered to be neither 
child nor adult. He also suggests that the best way to facilitate relationships with teens 
and get to know them better is by doing something with them. Many young adults, 
Atkinson said, are simply looking for someone to love and accept them and to be 
available to them. 

The book Ten Most Troublesome Teen-age Problems and How to Solve Them , 3 
by Lawrence Bauman and Robert Riche, is helpful for guiding parents of teens and other 
teachers and educators to find solutions for their problems that they may have with their 
teen-age children. It provides examples of people who have problems that we may 
recognize as being like our own and suggests ways to work on these problems to solve 
them. For example, Bauman and Riche emphasize that a young person with a problem is 
not abnormal and so, coping with teen years can be a painful and frustrating experience 
for educators. According to Bauman and Riche, it is important for teens to have rules; 
they actually want rules, but they do not have to be made all by parents or educators; 
democracy is the key point. Similar to the problems mentioned in this book, I also face 
problems in my church group, such as not taking responsibility, anger, lying, getting 
bored all the time, poor academic performance, difficulty in communicating, either 
socially isolated or gathering with the wrong crowd, sexually transmitted diseases (STD), 
and lack of educators. 


5 Lawrence Bauman and Robert Riche, Ten Most Troublesome Teen-age Problems and 
How to Solve Them (Secaucus, NJ: Carol Publishing Group, 1997). 
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I found the book Ministry with Young Adults in the Local Church 6 to be very 
interesting and useful, as it gives ways to reach young adults in the community as well as 
insights regarding the young adults’ self-identity and needs. Based on these needs; I learn 
how to plan with the young adults to help them meet their needs, while working along 
with the young adults minister at the church. Most bishops and pastors lack confidence in 
themselves as being effective in working with young adults. 

In his book. Young Adults in the Church 7 Robert Clemmons guides those who are 
interested in working with young adults to engage, seek and develop leaders of adults. 
The book is helpful in defining who young adults are: their needs, their capacities, their 
outlook and understanding of themselves. Clemmons introduces a new approach for 
working with adults in the church to enable Christian fellowships to deepen their 
understandings of the members of their groups, to clarify the goals and to work together 
in a finer Christian spirit at the tasks they have accepted. 

Mark DeVries wants young adult ministry to be no longer run and controlled by 
adult leaders; rather, he calls for the end of age separation of young adult programs and 
for the beginning of an intergeneration ministry for the church at large. This book makes 
me realize the importance of handling and directing the young adults and how much 
affects their identity. It is important for young adult workers to connect with the young 
adults and enable the church leaders, young adults and parents to communicate with each 
other. The author suggests a refreshing approach to young adult ministry that 

6 Lander L. Beal, Ministry with Young Adults in the Local Church (Nashville: Board of 
Discipleship, United Methodist Church, 1973). 

7 Robert Clemmons, Young Adults in the Church (New York: Published for the 
Cooperative Publication Assoc, by Abingdon Press, 1959). 

8 Mark DeVries, Family-Based Youth Ministry (Downers Grove, 1L: InterVarsity Press, 

1994), 64. 
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demonstrates how the church can reach today’s teens and how to keep them involved in 
the church so as to help build a mature Christian believer. DeVries’s approach is not only 
about playing at church nor is it an unfocused program to occupy their time. It is the good 
news of the person Jesus Christ. He is the most winsome fact that we have to share with 
any generation. The author also suggests three principles to help youth workers to be 
more effective in establishing relationships with teenagers at church. The first principle is 
to build friendships with teens, which means that young adults do not expect adults to try 
to dress, talk and act like teenagers. What is important for teenagers is for adults to feel 
comfortable around teenagers acting like teenagers. Also, teens want adults who 
understand adolescents: their thinking, struggles and needs. Second, there is no one 
correct way to enter into a teenager’s world. I believe that the most comfortable way for 
an adult to earn the right to be heard by an adolescent will differ from individual to 
individual and situation to situation. And the best way to facilitate relationships with 
teenagers and get to know them better is by sharing activities with them. Youth workers 
should find out what an individual likes to do, and do it with him/her. The author also 
gives a list of ideas for how a youth leader can spend time with a teenager; for example, 
go to a concert, fishing, shopping, shoot baskets, attend a professional or college sporting 
event, play tennis, have a soft drink and eat together. The third principle is ministry, 
which will not occur unless an adult youth worker earns the right to be heard by a 
teenager. Many teens are simply looking for someone to love and accept them, and to be 


available to them. 



Dr. James Dobson, a family psychologist, focuses on the family and offers ways 
for families to ready themselves for changes that will occur in their children. 9 I found his 
book very beneficial, as it looks at the problems that usually arise during adolescence; 
e.g. identity, independence, and the cyclical emotions. It is an excellent resource not only 
for parents, but also for youth ministers. The book also taught me how to deal with 
adolescents’ feelings, overcome their discouragement, and provide them with a sense of 
independence. 

The author’s main message is, “it is better to prepare than repair,” which means 
that the teen would soon be his or her own boss: decide when to go out and when to come 
in, with whom to spend their time, etc. Teens’ relationships with their parents and youth 
minister should become more like a friendship, instead of one of authority. Dobson also 
offers ways on how to speak directly and sincerely to adolescents about topics that 
trouble them the most. 

Doug Fields’ approach is to trust the Holy Bible and what the scripture says to us, 
and let God’s power work through and in us (leaders), as we are passionate about what 
God is doing in our lives. 10 According to Fields, God’s power is the foundation of a 
healthy young adult ministry. He emphasizes that what constitutes a healthy young adult 
ministry is not just numbers, or just doctrinal understandings, but young adult identity. 

What Fields suggests is not a step by step guide, but rather a journey that is ever 
changing and is never the same a second time. There are some important aspects of this 


9 James Dobson, Preparing for Adolescence: How to Survive the Coming Years of 
Change (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1999). 

10 Doug Fields, Purpose-Driven Youth Ministry (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1998). 
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model for my church context. However, where Fields insists that one should trust the 
Holy Bible to reflect my tradition/context and let God’s power work through and in us, I 
would modify this by saying that I feel it is important to trust the church and her tradition, 
of which the Bible is a part. The Holy Spirit speaks through the whole tradition of the 
church. 

In Maria Harris’ book Fashion Me a People a more creative and educational 
approach is used to create community. She explains that, “When the creation being 
fashioned is a people, they must not think of themselves as separated from the source of 
life.” 11 Harris includes the church life, community, service, worship, proclamation, and 
instruction of all the members from birth to death. She introduces a curriculum which is 
an activity and practice of a people. Harris defends curriculum as more than materials and 
technique; it is intended to offer forms of education for adults as well as children. 
According to Harris, there are several forms of education; she focuses on Koinonia 
(which is the curriculum of community); Leiturgia (curriculum of prayer); Didache 
(curriculum of teaching); Kerygma (curriculum of proclamation); Diakonia (curriculum 
of reaching out in service). After all, when we participate in the educational work of these 
forms we participate in people-fashioning. In partnership with one another and our 
creator we are engaged in the same fashioning work begun in Genesis. 

Harris explores in her book, Portrait of Youth Ministry, 12 what ministry means in 
our days and describes what that ministry might look like in the local church. She defines 
two important words, “young adults” and “ministry.” For young adults, she says it “is not 

11 Maria Harris, Fashion Me a People: Curriculum in the Church (Louisville: 

Westminster John Knox Press, 1989), 15. 

12 Maria Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry (New York: Paulist Press, 1981), 2. 
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only a time of life with special characteristics and issues, but also a quality of young adult 
ministry life.” 13 Ministry, however, means “the ongoing attempt to put one’s own search 
for God with all the moments of pain, joy, despair and hope at the disposal of those who 
want to join this search but do not know how.” 14 She offers a new approach to young 
adult ministry using the New Testament frame; Didache, the teaching; Leitugia, praying; 
Koinonia, community; Kerygma, witnessing and speaking the word of Christ (advocacy); 
Diakonia, moving to serve those who are in need. Harris thinks that among the present 
social institutions, the greatest impact on young adults is that of school, which usually 
gives great weight to individuals. 

Family, church and school are not the only social forces impacting the lives of 
young adults. 15 They are, however, closely inter-related, and this will be reflected in the 
pedagogical approach used in this project. 

The book Teaming Up: Shared Leadership in Youth Ministry 16 introduces a new 
way for young adults to lead a program, as Holderness and Hay show how important the 
administration is and how much it can affect young adult identity. To meet the difficult 
needs of young adults, the authors suggest a variety of retreats as well as rituals. We 
know how important rituals are in theory, but not in practice. This approach is new to me 
and it might not work at my church with my young adults group but, it can still be 
worthwhile to try to give confidence to the young adults by allowing them to share their 
ideas in planning and leading their own program. 

13 Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry, 2. 

14 Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry . 11. 

15 Harris, “Young People in U.S. Culture,” in Portrait of Youth Ministry (New York: 

Paulist Press, 1981), 32-51. 

16 Ginny Holderness and Robert Hay, Teaming Up: Shared Leadership in Youth Ministry 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997). 
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Building a Young Adult Ministry by Larry LeFeber 17 was very useful for my 
research as he offers practical steps to take in programs for young adults ages eighteen to 
thirty-five. Although it is not the age group with which I am working, I have learned from 
this book how the church can reach out to young men and women, offering me as a youth 
worker ways to prepare for ministry to young adults and what type of ministry best suits 
my church and community. Not only will young adults have found a place in the 
community that is warm, accepting and non-threatening, but they will be provided a 
variety of programs and activities which are designed to be relevant and meaningful. 
Lefeber helps me to recruit by offering an important concern in building a pool of 
different religions to help the young adults see the value of getting beyond the differences 
to learn to be tolerant and cooperative. Lefeber thinks that going the second mile may be 
necessary in the invitation of young adults to become active participants in the church. 
Then ministry, he believes, would have a good chance of succeeding, by means of 
gathering young adults from different religious groups. In the Syrian Orthodox Church, 
this may be very hard to apply but it is not impossible. Lefeber gives ways to nurture 
children in Christian faith and emphasizes that the foundation of Christian education is 
based on the responsibility of parents for nurturing their children; the home and family 
are the key to Christian nurture. I agree that it is through using parents as an example our 
children’s faith is determined. I believe that the family is the most important stepping 
stone to the education of the child. Parents, on the other hand, need to be made to 
understand that they are the primary educators of their children. 

17 Larry LeFeber, Building a Young Adult Ministry (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 


1980). 
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John Westerhoff and Gwen Kennedy Neville, in their book Generation to 
Generation to Generation, emphasize that the faith of our children is directly related to 
their experiences at home and in the church. 18 A community of faith needs to be clear 
about its educational mission, its understanding and way of life. Both authors focus on 
how religion and culture are transmitted from parents to children in communities where 
religion and culture are available. It is very helpful for me as it provides some insights to 
be used for problem solving within the church community. 

Regarding identity formation, Erik Erikson deepens the understanding of 
adolescents’ identity using a psychological approach. He explains that identity of young 
adults starts in early childhood. 19 

I found it useful to introduce a new way of bridging the gap between parents and 
their children. The mentioned authors, however, did not provide answers to these 
problems and challenges, but they did raise relevant questions, stimulate responses and 
give new perspectives to those of us who are educational ministers. 

Kenda Greasy Dean and Ron Foster have focused on the spiritual lives of 
congregations, which is the heart of religious education. 20 Religious educators know the 
importance of teaching the content of tradition, and at the heart of our work is the desire 
to assist others in developing and deepening their relationships with God, themselves and 
others. Dean and Foster also remind us that spiritual life is the core of our ministry with 
young adults, and that we are God-bearers to those who are seeking a purpose and a 

18 John Westerhoff III and Gwen Kennedy Neville, Generation to Generation: 
Conversations on Religious Education and Culture (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1979). 

19 Erik Erikson describes this approach in the books: Identity and the Life Cycle , and 
Identity: Youth and Crisis . 

20 Kenda Creasy Dean and Ron Foster, The Godbearing Life: The Art of Soul Tending 
for Youth Ministry (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 1998), 198. 
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spiritual direction in life. In the SOC, Dean and Foster’s approach is very useful for 
connecting the adults and the young adults in the Orthodox Church in shared ministry, 
grounded firmly in a theology of the church as the Body of Christ. Young adults can be 
involved in the Orthodox Liturgy in instructed prayer, contemporary reading of the 
psalms, holy-ground experiences of barefoot worship, and a well-selected setting. 
Furthermore, young adults can be involved in the spiritual life of the community outside 
the liturgy setting through guided meditation and alternative worship styles. 

Mark Miller indicates that storytelling is powerful and has been around since the 
beginning of human history because it has the ability to touch human beings at the most 
personal level. Miller brings up a valid point about why church attendance is on the 
decline, and that is people are no longer connecting with the redemptive story of the 
Bible. Miller goes on to say that the Church, however, has the greatest story, which is the 
Scripture, (the power of God) that can transform lives. Miller indicates that stories can 
touch us on every level; they speak to the mind, the body, the emotions, the spirit, and the 
will. I found Miller’s view captivating and useful in the SOC as it employs different 
media to help personalize the story in a way that simply telling cannot. The approach 
involving role-playing is key to bringing the story alive. Miller's experiential storytelling 
makes the story of the Bible accessible to postmodern young adults. His emphasis is that 
in experiential storytelling there are three important elements: the physical setting, the 
senses, and the symbols. Miller is combining the great tradition of telling God’s story 
with new ways of bringing people into that experience to communicate God’s message. 


21 Mark Miller, Experiential Storytelling: (Rel Discovering Narrative to Communicate 
God’s Message (EL Cajon, CA: Zondervan, 2003), 37. 
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In Soul Stories , Anne E. Streaty Wimberly provides a holistic, pedagogical 
framework that is psychosocially and personally relevant, scripturally based, culturally 
sensitive, and ethically engaging. Wimberly introduces the story-linking process to 
recover the role of narrative and revitalizes the nature, theology, and practice of Christian 
education. Storytelling is not new; across generations and cultures, storytelling has been 
an integral part of life. The stories people told revealed the roots of their histories, aspects 
of the lives they lived in the present, and the lives they imagined and hoped for in the 
future. Using this book in the Syriac Orthodox community is very helpful in order to 
become connected in an honest and intimate way to self, family, community, and SOC 
history and tradition. As a community, this is how we become authentically refreshing. 
Stories are important to frame our existence and it is a relevant approach to Christian 
education. In the SOC community, I feel the need for such aliveness in direct person-to- 
person, face-to-face human relationships in family and community story-sharing. This 
approach provides a counter balance to the way we live in our busy, fast-paced, techno- 
centered world. 

In Visio Divina by Karen Kuchan, the term visio divina is a Latin term adapted 
from lectio divina in which one meditates on a passage of scripture allowing the Spirit to 
speak through the story. Visio Divina , on the other hand, is a “divine seeing” which is a 
prayer practice with its roots both in the richness of the tradition and a biblically-based 


22 Anne E. Streaty Wimberly, Soul Stories: African American Christian Education, rev. 
ed. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2005). 

23 Lectio Divina “is a form of reading that leads to prayer.” St. Benedict believed that the spirit of 
God is seeking to change us deeply so that we encounter and engage ourselves and through which God tries 
to speak to us like a love letter which is especially addressed to the individual. See Gabriel O’Donnell, 
"Reading for Haleness: Lectio Divina, "in Spiritual Traditions for the Contemporary Church, ed. Robin 
Maas and Gabriel O’Donnell (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 47. 
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understanding (ICor. 12: 12-31, One Body with Many Members), and Eph. 4:1-16, Unity 
in the Body of Christ)). 24 “Visio Divina is a prayer practice that facilitates a revelation of 


God through the opened eyes of one’s heart” to heal the soul and release emotions that 
need to be grieved. 23 The release of these emotions helps a person to experience God’s 
presence within and helps us in the process of becoming the person God created us to be. 
Furthermore, Visio Divina enables a person to experience Christ's love in practical and 
tangible ways, and as Christ loved us, we know better how to love others. In this practice, 
as the eyes of one's heart are opened, the Word of God, Jesus, begins to reveal the past 
hurts and painful experiences and how they have shaped the person. This practice can be 
used in spiritual direction, pastoral counseling, and relationships with friends and others. 
It is a new prayer practice for healing and growth, and God in this practice is relational 
because God desires to heal and give hope to hurting people. 26 This approach is very 
helpful for SOC young adult spiritual formation because it has a positive effect on faith, 
hope and love, according to the research of Kuchan. Nevertheless, for this approach to be 
effective, the environment must be controlled by a spiritually trained person because 
sometimes it is difficult to experience Visio Divina on our own. The person who directs 
the experience should be familiar with Visio Divina so that one can begin to understand 
the blocks that interfere with experience of God in one’s emotions, imagination, and 
senses. This approach can be successfully applied in the SOC and help conceptualize the 


24 Karen Kuchan, Visio Divina : A New Prayer Practice for Encounters with God (New York: 
Crossroad Publishing, 2005) 11. 

25 Kuchan, 11. 

26 Kuchan, 34. 
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appropriate balance between young adults and their environment in the SOC to allow 
maximum growth to occur. 

The study of Arthur David Canales addresses eight models for young adult 
ministry in the United State from both Catholic and Ecumenical perspectives. The eight 
models are not listed by importance, no one model is better or worse than the other, and it 
is solely up to the discretion of the church. They are working models, not absolutes; they 
are theological, spiritual and pastoral frameworks that have been employed and 
influenced by a variety of Catholic and Protestant theologians. 

The eight models represent an inclusive theological, spiritual and pastoral insight 
for integration that a youth minister will find helpful. I found that the models can be 
easily incorporated into the SOC tradition and can be applied to any young adult group, 
regardless of their size, denomination, resources, or existing leadership. The eight 
models for young adult ministry are: 

Friendship Model, Spiritual Awareness Model, Servant-Leadership Model, 
Liberation Model, Biblical-Hermeneutic Model, Liturgical-Initiation Model, Social 
Justice Model, and Christian discipleship Model. 

The Friendship Model is to create and sustain quality relationships in young adult 
ministry that are fundamental to develop young adult spirituality, which is that are central 
to the building of community. The Spiritual Awareness Model is to empower young 
adults toward a deeper spirituality through creating an atmosphere that fosters spiritual 


27 Robert Poerschke, "Adolescents in the Family and Subculture," in Knowing and 
Helping Youth , ed. G. Temp Sparkman (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1977), 31-42. 

28 Arthur David Canales, “Models for Adolescent Ministry: Exploring Eight Ecumenical 
Examples,” Religious Education 101, no. 2 (Spring 2006): 204. 
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awareness through prayer experience and inspirational worship, which promotes and 
develops private and communal young adult spirituality. The Servant-Leadership Model 
seems to be in perfect step with the Gospels, in which the disciples follow Jesus, the 
ultimate servant-leader. The Liberation Model emphasizes human response to the 
invitation of salvation in Jesus Christ and his call to justice, compassion and peace. It 
helps young adults to focus on life, issues and problems that are beyond their limited area 
of influence. The Biblical-Hermeneutic Model is a method that interprets the scriptures so 
that young adults have meaning and purpose for their religious experience. Embracing 
the word of God theologically and pastorally, it guides and shapes young adults’ religious 
experience. The Liturgical-Initiation Model is fundamental to Christian living. As a 
model, it serves young adults’ encounter with God through liturgical events and the 
celebration of the sacrament, as well as through the combined experience of the young 
adults with the larger congregation. The Social Justice Model is not only for helping 
people in need, it is also for empowering others to transform their lives. The Christian 
discipleship Model can be empowering to young adult’s journey towards Christian 
discipleship that can strengthens and shape them towards experiencing God. 

Canales indicates through these eight models that if young adults are not 
empowered to be full, active participants within the life of the church, then their ministers 
and parents working within the church have failed in their calling. However, these 
models not only equip young adult ministers for their important and valuable ministry, 
but also empower young adults to become followers of Jesus Christ. 
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Playmaking is a step-by-step method of teaching a class to write, direct, and perform their 
own plays. Daniel Judah Sklar says in his book Plavmaking , that playmaking is not just 
for drama teachers, it is designed for any teachers, whether religious or not, those who 
want to help their students write and perform their own plays. It can be used with all age 
groups and in different settings, classrooms, theaters and churches. It can be used to 
dramatize any story from the Bible or to deal with social issues. The Playmaking method 
helps people to appreciate and value their own feelings and use their own creativity. In 
this method, people explore what they really want and what they care about, as well as 
what they fear, and learn how they can dramatize their own feelings in a play. This 
method, however, allows family and friends to see their own lives being expressed 
through watching their kids perform the play. Most importantly, people get to see 
themselves reflected as they enjoy writing and performing, to integrate their relationships 
with others and value their feelings. Playmaking is the best method for guiding 
imaginative writing. It is good for teachers who would like to stimulate children to write. 
It is a perfect combination of theory and practice with specific assignments related to the 
writing tools. It is a very good teaching tool. It is a terrific resource for classroom 
teachers as well as novice writers. It explores real life for teachers and students. 

Outline of the Chapters 

Chapter 1 is an introductory overview of the project. It concentrates on the 
problems of assisting the young adults to cultivate their identity, the importance of the 
problems facing young adults in the SOC, thesis statement of the project, definition of 

29 Daniel Judah Sklar, Plavmaking: Children Writing and Performing Their Own Plays (New 
York: Teachers & Writers Collaboration, 1991), ix. 

30 Sklar, 5. 
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major terms, work previously done in the field, scope and limitations of the project, and 
the procedure for integration. 

Chapter 2 is a review of Syriac Orthodox Church background. It looks at the 
history of the Syriac Orthodox Christianity, church hierarchy, faith and doctrine, 
liturgical life and language of the church, and Syriac spirituality. 

Chapter 3 is an analysis of the Syriac community in the US. It serves to orient the 
reader to the SOC in the US by giving the background of the Syriac community in the 
US. The chapter also discusses Syriac Orthodox Christian young adults today, the search 
for identity and spirituality among US Syriac Christians, and the second generation of the 
Syriac Orthodox Christian community, its issues and challenges. 

Chapter 4 explores effective educational strategies to nurture young adults in the 
Syriac Orthodox Church. The chapter focuses on Bible study, liturgy, a spiritual life 
retreat, and helping young adults develop their own religious identity. This chapter 
presents an educational theory on which the following chapter is based. 

Chapter 5 applies the model designed specifically for Syriac Orthodox Christian 
young adults, as well as presenting a model for a spiritual retreat and a four-lesson plan 
for spiritual formation. These educational events were specifically used to nurture SOC 
young adults’ identity in spiritually renewing ways which I was hoping to accomplish. 

Chapter 6 offers an evaluation of the project, describes the parish support system, 
and acknowledges how vital the young adults were to working with the project. This 
emphasizes the importance of shared ministry. The chapter also describes the enthusiasm 
of the parish for an ongoing ministry with young adults. 
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Chapter 7, the conclusion, is the reflection that assesses the effectiveness of the 
project and the impact that it had on the life of the young adults and the entire parish of 
the Burbank SOC. In this final chapter I make some general observations. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

Although the aim of this project is to organize a curriculum for all ages to be used 
at the SOC, my work with young adults will be limited due to personal commitments, to a 
spiritual retreat at St. Anthony monastery and a four-lesson plan for classes at the church 
in Burbank. Since this project is designed to meet the unique needs of the young adults 
who are present in the SOC in Burbank, the target age range will be 17-28. 

Procedure for Integration 

This project consists of library research that deals with different aspects of 
Religious Education with emphasis on Christian education in young adult ministry. 
Library research provided ways to integrate the theoretical and practical designs that are 
needed for this project. A retreat and four lesson-plans were developed, implemented and 
augmented by collected feedback from the young adult-participants as well as some 
leaders of the church. I incorporate in this project specific components of the young 
adults in the SOC dealing with their identity and spirituality formation, among other 
issues. Moreover, my role as educator is to lead young adults to find their identity in the 
midst of instability. The preliminary assumption for this project is that the Christian 
educator needs to take great steps to get in touch with young adults and help them to 
become fully Christian. In spite of sincere efforts by teachers and educators, however, a 
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great number of young adults leave the church today; one of the main reasons is that 
many educators do not understand the cultural identity of the young adults and try to 
relate to it. This project addresses the importance of understanding young adult culture 
and ministering in relation to the distinctive gifts and needs of young adults. By doing so, 
churches can help young adults grow their Christian identity, faith and vision. 
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Chapter 2 

Syriac Orthodox Church of Antioch Background 

Church History 

Few Christian denominations can claim the antiquity of the Syriac Orthodox 
Church of Antioch, whose foundation can be traced back to the very dawn of 
Christianity. 

Church history does not signify simply the history of the church in the last 2000 
years; it is, for the church as a whole, its place and purpose in history and in theology. 

We believe that God is at work in this world, which means that God is involved in 
history. Theologians in the Syriac Orthodox Church take church history seriously. As we 
go through the events in the life of the Syriac Church we learn that it enjoys the greatest 
prestige in the history of Christendom. It was the first church to be established in 
Jerusalem through the preaching of the Apostles and other converted Jews. It can truly 
claim a rich liturgical and musical heritage, in addition to its proud theological and 
missionary record. It has suffered untold privations and tragedies, including massacres 
and repeated transference of the “See of the Patriarchate” 1 from one locality to another, 
due to political and other developments. Last but not least, historians of the Syriac 
Orthodox Church declare that the survival of this church was nothing short of a miracle. 2 


1 The location of the Patriarch, the Supreme Head of the Universal Syriac Orthodox 

Church. 

2 Ignatius Yacoub Ill, The Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch . 2 nd ed (Damascus: Alef- 
BA’ Al-Adib Press, 1980), 5. 
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The Syriac Orthodox Christian community formed at Antioch early in the 
Common Era, according to Acts (11:26). ''Antioch was the capital of Syria and one of the 
three capital cities in the Roman Empire. 4 Antioch was one of the largest cities in the 
ancient eastern Mediterranean and became an important political, cultural, and 
commercial center. As a city imbued with the Hellenistic culture, Greek was a common 
language. But the majority of the people in the region, especially outside the cities, spoke 
Syriac, and the Essene dialect of Aramaic, the language spoken by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Saint Peter, a disciple of Jesus, is considered by the Syriac Orthodox as their first bishop 
(c. 33 to 40 A.D.)? He was succeeded by Ignatius, martyred in Rome (ca. 110). Out of 
respect for him, Ignatius is the name most commonly given to all Syriac Orthodox 
patriarchs since 1293. 5 The Church of Antioch was thriving under the Byzantine Empire 
until the fifth century when Christological controversies split the Church. 

After the council of Chalcedon in A.D. 451, two camps of the church emerged: a 
camp that includes the Greek Church of Byzantium and the Latin Church of Rome 
accepted the result of Chalcedon, but the Syriac and Coptic (later Armenian as well) 
Churches rejected the council. Today, these churches use the title Oriental Orthodox and 
Eastern Orthodox. The Oriental Orthodox churches include: the Patriarchates of Antioch 
(Syriac Orthodox), Alexandria (Coptic Orthodox), the Church of Armenia (Armenian 
Apostolic), the Church of Ethiopia, the Church of Malankara (India), and the Church of 
Eritrea. The Eastern Orthodox churches include: the Patriarchate of Russia, the 

3 Habib Badr, Souad Abou el-Rousse, Slim, and Juzif Abou Nohra, eds., Christianity: A 
History in the Middle East (Beirut, Lebanon: Middle East Council of Churches, 2005), 56. 

4 Zakka 1 Iwas, The Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch at a Glance (Aleppo, Syria: 

Gregorios Yohanna Ibrahim, 1983), 8. 

5 Christine Chaillot, The Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch and All the East: A Brief 
Introduction to Its Life and Spirituality (Geneva: Inter-Orthodox Dialogue, 1998), 22. 
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Patriarchate of Serbia, the Patriarchate of Romania, the Patriarchate of Bulgaria, the 
Patriarchate of Georgia, the Patriarchate of Cyprus, the Patriarchate of Greece, the 
Patriarchate of Poland, the Patriarchate of Albania, and the Patriarchate of the Czech and 
Slovak Republics. 

These distinctions between Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Christianity reflect the 
differences in languages and in theological perspectives and terminology in the early 
church. 6 In terms of language, the early church never supported a universal language. On 
the contrary, faith was expressed in a variety of languages and through a variety of 
cultures. In terms of theology, the division in the Christian East not only reflected 
differences in Christology, it also reflected historical, political, and cultural differences 
between those Christians. However, it is generally recognized today by Syriac 
theologians and church leaders in both families that the Christological differences 
between the Oriental and the Eastern Church were primarily a matter of terminological 
differences and misunderstanding in the use of the word “nature” or “Person.” For both 
Eastern and Oriental Orthodox families, Christ is fully God and fully Man, in one Person, 
without confusion, without change, without separation and without division. In fact both 
families of churches profess the same faith in Christ but use different theological terms. 

The members of the Syriac Orthodox Church number approximately one million 
individuals, most of whom are in India. The rest are spread across the Middle East 
(principally Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey), Europe, 


6 Thomas E. Fitzgerald, "Eastern Christianity," in Encyclopedia of Religion , ed. Lindsay 


Jones, 2 nd ed., vol. 4. (Detroit: Macmillan Reference USA, 2005), 2580- 95. 
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Australia and North and South America. 7 The supreme head patriarch of the church is 
Mar Ignatius Zakka I Iwas, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East, the 122nd successor of 
St. Peter in the line of patriarchs of Antioch. 

Church Hierarchy 

The supreme head of the Syriac Church is the Patriarch of Antioch and all the 
East. He also presides over the Holy Synod, the assembly of all bishops. 

The local head of every archdiocese is an archbishop. He is under the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch and is accountable to the Holy Synod. The archbishop is ordained by the 
patriarch and at least two bishops. Some archdioceses are “patriarchal vicarates.” The 
patriarchal vicar, regardless of ecclesiastical office, is accountable directly to the 
patriarch. 

Each parish is assigned a vicar. He is under the direct jurisdiction of his 
archbishop and is directly accountable to him. The parish is run by a board of trustees (or 
a parish council) which is elected by the parishioners and approved by the archbishop. 

Deacons assist the priest in the administration of the liturgy. Each archdiocese 
may have one archdeacon who is called “the right hand of the bishop.” Only qualified 
and learned deacons are elevated to this office. Within the diaconate, there are the ranks 
of archdeacon, deacon, sub-deacon, lector or qoruyo , and chanter or mazmrono. 


7 Ignatius Zakka I Iwas, 43. 
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Faith and Doctrine 

The faith of the Syriac Orthodox Church is in accordance with the Nicene Creed. 

It believes in the Trinity that is one God, subsisting in three separate persons called the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. The three are of one Essence, of one Godhead, have 
one Will, one Work and one Lordship. The special aspect of the First Person is 
Fatherhood, that of the Second Person is Sonship, and that of the Third Person is 
Procession. 

As for Christology, the Syriac Orthodox Church further believes in the mystery of 
Incarnation. That is, the Only Son of God, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, took to 
Himself a body and became human. It further believes that at the time of the 
Annunciation, when the Angel Gabriel was sent to the Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit came 
upon her and cleansed her of all natural impurity, filling her with His grace. Then the 
Only Son of God came down and entered her immaculate womb, and took to Himself a 
body through her, thus becoming a perfect Man with a perfect Soul. The Syriac Orthodox 
Church calls Mary yoldath aloho, “Bearer of God,” because she gave birth to Christ, God 
truly incarnate. It further believes that His true Godhead and His true Manhood were in 
Him essentially united. He being one Lord and one Son, and that after the union took 
place in Him, He had but one Nature Incarnate, was one Person, had one Will and one 
Work. This union is marked by being a natural union of persons, free of all separateness, 
intermixture, confusion, mingling, change and transformation. 
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The Syriac Orthodox Church believes that the Holy Spirit is the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity, the Spirit of Truth, proceeding from the Father. The Holy Spirit is equal 
with the Father and Son. 

With regard to sacraments, the Syriac Orthodox Church believes that the Holy 
Sacraments are tangible signs designated by the Lord Christ to proclaim divine grace, 
which He gave for our sanctification. The Sacraments of the Church are seven: Baptism, 
Holy Chrism (Confirmation), Eucharist, Repentance, the Priesthood, Anointing of the 
Sick, and Marriage. Holy Sacraments are offered by the bishops and the priests. Only 
believers can receive the Sacraments. Four of the Sacraments are essential for salvation: 
Baptism, Holy Chrism (Confirmation), Repentance and Eucharist. Of the Sacraments, 
Baptism, Holy Chrism and the Priesthood may be received only once. 

Liturgical Life and Language 

Liturgical Life 

The Syrian Orthodox liturgical tradition is one of the richest and most beautiful to 
be found in the Christian spiritual heritage. Its theological poetry is woven out of biblical 
material in praise of the Holy Trinity and God who became Man for the salvation of 
humankind, as well as the Mother of God and all the saints. The words of the liturgies, 
hymns and prayers, repeated by the faithful throughout the centuries, are the expression 
of the Syriac Orthodox faith. The Syriac Orthodox liturgy is derived from the prolific 
works of its poet-theologians, such as saint Ephraim (d. 373), 8 or Jacob of Sarug (450- 


8 Saint Ephraim can be considered as the Father of all the Syriac liturgical traditions 
which developed throughout the century. 
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521) among others who figure prominently in the liturgies. Describing the liturgy of the 

Syriac Orthodox, the book The Hidden Pearl declares. 

Liturgy is poetic in form, being based on a regular syllabic pattern, but still more 
in spirit. Liturgies are, in fact, one of the most authentic expressions of the 
Christian spirit. All the mysteries of the Christian faith, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, the Cross and the Redemption, the Resurrection and the Second 
Coming, the Church as the Bride of Christ, Mary, the Mother of God and the 
saints of the Old and New Testament, all these themes are treated with a wealth of 
poetic beauty. The meditation on the mysteries of faith seems to awake in these 
writers (who were mostly monks) an inexhaustible flower of poetry, which is both 
profoundly theological and astonishingly original. 9 

In all the Syriac Orthodox Church liturgical hymns and prayers, theology, 

including Orthodox Christology, is present. One should not forget to study also the 

spirituality contained in the prayers of the Fathers which are full of poetry, inspired by 

the Holy Spirit, like Saint Ephraim and his followers. 

Liturgical Language 

The Syriac language is known as the Aramaic language because it was originally 
the language of the Arameans. They had settled in the 15 th century B.C. in the land of 
Aram of Damascus and Aram of Mesopotamia. The Greeks called these lands 
Mesopotamia; that is, between two rivers: Tigris and Euphrates. This language had 
spread far and wide in the ancient world, to the extent that the alphabets of many other 
Oriental languages were developed from Aramaic. Aramaic was the language of the Jews 
for about five centuries before Christ. Even some of their scriptures were written in that 
language as was proved by the Dead Sea Scrolls. These were discovered in 1947 by His 


9 Sebastian Brock and David G. K. Taylor, eds., The Hidden Pearl: The Syrian Orthodox 
Church and Its Ancient Aramaic Heritage (Rome: Trans World Film Italia, 2001); “Worship in the 
Syriac Orthodox Church,” Syriac Orthodox Resources, http://sor.cua.edu/Worship/index.html 
(accessed October 28, 2008). 
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Eminence Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel. 10 It must have been the language in which Gabriel 
spoke to Mary and the language she taught the infant Jesus. For Syriac Orthodox, the 
language is one of the most important elements of their identity. And all age groups are 
encouraged to study Aramaic/Syriac. 

Syriac Spirituality 

Christian spirituality is concerned with monasticism, asceticism, liturgy and 
prayer as mentioned above, as well as everyday life. It aims to help the faithful become 
aware of the Kingdom of God, to think of death and salvation, to experience love, 
forgiveness, and peace of mind. The richness of the Syriac tradition, in the liturgy and 
daily prayers, helps a Christian Syriac to live spiritually. Syriac spirituality contains the 
language and unique heritage which each member is proud of. It is not easy to maintain 
because there are so many things that could take the mind away from the church, as well 
as from the faith. However, there is always work to be done to help the communities 
concentrate on their spiritual heritage, so that they can preserve themselves as the 
spiritual Body of Christ. 


10 Ignatius Zakka I Iwas, 13, 14. 
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Chapter 3 

The Syriac Orthodox Community 

Background of the Syriac Community in America 

Although the SOC community in Burbank, California is large, its members are 
not very involved in church activities. Most of the members are over forty years old and 
are mostly of Syrian, Lebanese, Turkish and Iraqi descent. The young adult group 
consists of ten to fifteen active members ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-eight. 
On average, the attendance of SOC members aged 28 and younger on any given Sunday 
Liturgy would not surpass 50 out of a total church membership of 500 families. 

Large-scale immigration from their homeland (the Middle East) to the New 
World in the West brought with it many challenges to the SOC community. In the 
process of overcoming these challenges, the SOC fostered more awareness among 
Christian churches, both of its existence and of the richness of its traditions. 

The first Syriac Christians to come to United State of America were from the 
Orthodox faith tradition. They held faith strongly as a source of spiritual strength and as a 
sign of identity and security. Language within the community was not a problem and 
values were shared in common. The young adults of the first generation had managed to 
keep some of their linguistic, cultural values and their Orthodox heritage without being 
totally assimilated into the western culture. On the other hand, the second generation lost 
much of their linguistic and cultural heritage and became largely assimilated into the 
American melting pot. Several young adults have deviated from the church and the faith 
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of their ancestors, through mixed marriages and inadequate reinforcement and teachings 
about the traditions of their faith. Another factor perhaps might have to do with not 
having a professional young adult leader or mentor in the past who is aware of the 
challenges and opportunities and who knows how to attract young adults to the church. 

Syriac Orthodox Christian Young Adults Today 
The diocese of St. Ephraim young adults’ committee was established in early 
2000 by his Grace Bishop Eugene Kaplan for the purpose of organizing forums and 
activities in which our graduate and post-graduate young adults may gather in fellowship 
to grow in spirit and education in the richness of the Orthodox Church. 

Young adult ministry today is more difficult than in previous years because of far- 
reaching technological and sociological changes that have occurred within our culture. 
Young adults have always been exposed to activities, information, and people that 
challenge their families’ standards and values, but never so much as today. These 
changes have brought great benefits to society as well as problems. Some of the problems 
facing Syrian Orthodox Christian young adults today in the US come from outside the 
boundaries of the family, from society at large. 

Two questions preoccupy young adults: “Who am I? and “Where do I fit in?” 
Although they may look for answers in non-spiritual places, spirituality can thrive outside 
SOC churches as well as within them. Many of the SOC young adults find a direct 
connection to God in nature, through creative expression, or in moments of human 
sharing. My experiences working with young adults in the SOC taught me that 
spirituality is less about doing than about being. 
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Due to the small percentage of young adults currently in the congregation of the 
SOC, an increase of young adults is seen as a crucial goal. There are obvious challenges 
in working with young adults: there are adults in the SOC who simply cannot understand 
why some young adults prefer to grow beards, wear jeans and informal clothing, or enjoy 
a certain style of music which is different from their own; another group of adults have 
difficulty appreciating the fact that other members of the congregation want to express 
their Christian faith in terms which are unfamiliar to them. There is a very important 
concern in the building of ministry. Young adults in the SOC are not involved in 
congregational life; the rapidly advancing social changes continue to make this 
increasingly difficult and confusing. 

Search for Identity and Spirituality 

Many of today’s young adults seek to achieve a sense of personal identity. Once 
their identity formation is complete, the Syrian Orthodox young adults can move on 
toward adulthood with confidence and anticipation. Erickson urges families and the 
community to accept young adulthood as a time of experimentation with social roles, 
meaning, values and life-styles before having to make decisions required of young adults. 
Such an understanding should include awareness during the young adult’s social 
acceptance, which gives them a chance to develop identity. 1 
Harley Atkinson, in his book Ministry with Young adults in Crisis, quoted Erik H. 
Erikson as saying that young adults are experiencing developmental transition from 
childhood into adulthood. Erikson’s interpretation of adolescence is journey-oriented. 2 


. 1 Atkinson, 3 t7. 

■' 2 Atkinson, 20, 
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SOC young adult life can be called journey-oriented because during the transition years 
young adults are unsure as to how they fit into American society and Middle Eastern 
culture. According to Erickson, the crisis of identity formation is apparent during late 
adolescence or early young adulthood. 

Young adults of the SOC have a conflicting relationship with God. Some young 
adults reject the notion of God, no matter what they thought a few years earlier or what 
their parents believe. Others see God as a powerful judgmental figure, not understanding 
God’s Divine goodness and love. 

At times young adults in the SOC challenge almost everything that they 
previously believed or were taught. They sometimes doubt the existence of God, question 
the teachings of the church, or reject the values and morals they have been brought up 
with. Such thinking often creates conflict and interpersonal problems between young 
adults and leaders, young adults and parents. Young adults must be given the opportunity 
to be involved in the total life of the church; they must be seen as vital to the community 
of faith, because without them the church is not complete. 

Religion is faith given shape, and catechesis and is not limited only to young 
adults but is also for older adults. Religion is considered central to the Syriac way of life; 
Christianity is to be lived, not taught. Thus young adults are even critical of persons who 
rely on memorizing or quoting biblical passages. For the Syriac community, the Syriac 
Orthodox way of life is the proper means for communicating the Word of God. Bible 
verses may be learned, but such learning is considered to be more like learning to sing 
hymns, speak Aramaic or read the Bible, all of which is a part of our daily life. The 
Syriac Orthodox Church affirms that Christianity is better taught by example than by 
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lecture. An ordinary Syriac Orthodox young man might say, “You can teach the Bible, 
but if the scripture principles of love, and self denial, are not practiced by those who are 
important to young adults, I do not see where any Bible teaching will have much effect.” 
The rituals of the Syriac Orthodox church are like stories that emerge from and speak to 
our intuitive, emotional consciousness. So, young adults' experience can be as 
meaningful as older adults. 

The spiritual life of young adults in the SOC is of great concern in the Burbank 
community. As a religious educator, the interest 1 have for young adults is their spiritual 
journey, their yearnings, their religious capacity, and their gifts and talents. And how can 
I participate in and nurture their religious life? I strongly believe that there is a real spirit 
(Spirit of God) moving in our world, seeking to open our eyes to the creation we have 
today, to heal the brokenness of the world through human life, and to help empower and 
energize us, to love, create and to be loved in return. What we can offer as educators is 
our commitment to our young adults, a commitment that will ensure that they become a 
part of the faithful in order to empower and nurture them. 

Second Generation of the Syriac Orthodox Christian Community: 

Issues and Challenges 

The young adults in my church are searching for who they are and how they fit 
into the big picture, and critically in the center are autonomy, sexuality, gender role, 
religious faith, and self esteem. Some of the problems mentioned in the book Ten Most 
Troublesome Teen-age Problems , which I also face in my church group are: taking 
responsibility, being full of anger and lies, getting bored, doing bad at school, having 
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communication problems, either not having friends or gathering with bad crowds, sex and 
AIDS. Adult ministers should find out what their young adults like to do and do it with 
them. Many young adults are simply looking for someone who can love, accept and be 
available to them. 

It is necessary for religious educators to identify the cultural background of young 
adults, what life-style and environment they feel comfortable in. Knowing the cultural 
background, religious educators can be able not only to understand young adults (the 
style in which young adults tend to think and feel), but also to effectively teach them. 

Although young adults can develop their identity through interpersonal 
relationships, community activities, and spiritual formation programs, many young adults 
are disadvantaged by their cultural background (especially the Middle Eastern culture 
after the 9/11 attack). In studying Syriac young adult ministry, I discovered some specific 
needs of the Syriac young adults regarding cultural context, mass media and the lack of 
communication between parents and their children. 

The Effect of the Mass Media 

The mass media is an important aspect of young adults’ time. The influence on 
Syriac young adults living in America has been profound. Magazines, TV, music, internet, 
and video games seem to have the greatest influence. Young adults are sensitive to such 
influences. Through it they gain information and perspectives that they cannot obtain by 
themselves. Since the young adults are easily influenced, they often accept ideas 
propagated by the media without questioning whether such ideas are helpful for them or 
not. Such influences play a great role in forming and affecting young adult identity. 



The media also provide a place for young adults to escape from reality and 
become isolated from society, leading to a passive attitude. Young adults in the 
SOC tend to live in an imaginary world of the media rather than in the real world. 
Also, media often have a negative effect on attitudes toward sex, violence, and 
pleasure. 

The Effect Perpetrated by the Lack of Communication 

What is really needed between the SOC young adults and their parents is 
good and sincere communication. Adults of the Syriac community regard 
obedience as a good attitude for young adults to have towards their parents. In the 
SOC community, most parents work outside the home for their living, and do not 
have enough time to communicate with their young adults. Sometimes, parents 
compensate for the lack of social interaction with monetary gifts. However, 
especially young adults do not want money; they need real caring, loving and 
honest relationships. Their family relationship plays a great role in the formation 
of young adults’ identity. Through a healthy communication with parents, young 
adults can release their resentment and develop a healthy identity. It is important 
for both parents and young adults to try to understand each other through sincere 
listening and good communication. 
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Chapter 4 

Effective Education Strategies to Nurture Young Adults in the 
Syriac Orthodox Church 

The Use of the Bible and Bible Study 

The Bible is a powerful tool for spiritual formation. Many of today’s young adults 
hunger for the Bible and for what it can offer. The problem is not with the Bible but with 
how Bible study is sometimes done. To me, the Bible is a Holy Book and provides 
spiritual growth and a sense of comfort. It is history, poetry, theology and much more. 
Christians across the ages testify to the power of Scripture to shape, mold, form, and 
transform humankind, including young adults. We as Christians are called to be 
transformed into the image of God and Christ through the Holy Spirit of Scripture. The 
Bible is the narrative of the relationship between God and God’s people; using Bible 
study for spiritual formation helps us to relate to God in meaningful ways. In the Syriac 
Orthodox faith community in Burbank, there are several educational opportunities, 
inclusive of all ages, available for studying the Bible. Examples include, Sunday school, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, women's auxiliary groups, choirs, young adult group 
meetings, and Bible study as well as language class for teaching Aramaic (liturgical 
language of the church). The majority of these opportunities require the presence of a 
priest to use the Bible. 

My Syriac Orthodox faith community know and realize that personal Bible Study 
is important to spiritual growth, but parishioners have never been taught how to do it. 
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Taking the class with Frank Rogers last year was so helpful for me and my faith 
community, because it gave some structure to the needs of my community. For many 
years, every time 1 heard a good sermon or some in-depth Bible Study teaching or 
discussion with my Protestant colleagues, I would leave the class or meeting frustrated, 
wondering where they found all of that knowledge in the Holy Bible. I wanted to 
discover those truths on my own. Often, I feel guilty for not studying the Bible and not 
being able to teach it well with my Bible study group. Sometimes I wonder what is in my 
faith community that allows for the failure of Christians to study the Word of God. 
Teaching the Bible was not a usual thing in the Syriac Orthodox Church when I was 
growing up. Today, however, it is especially being taught to those in the young adult age 
group. Unfortunately, there is no Bible Study available for adults. Many adults do not 
know the ways of studying the Bible at an individual level. Similarly, in my faith 
community, the priests and bishops are expected to know the Bible, and the Bible has not 
been available for all the faithful. Therefore, through this class at Claremont, I am 
committing myself to the study and the teaching of the Bible in professional ways and I 
hope to guide others to emulate my methods. 

Using the Bible in the SOC faith community is a good tool to engage the faithful 
to shape the way they think, to apply it to their lives, to invite them to be critical, and to 
give them new ways to understand the world better. To be effective is to touch the 
faithful at the core level of primary cultural and political change. 

There are other ways to reflect and engage the Bible text in my SOC faith 
community and involve the faithful with the secrets of the Bible, which can be helpful as 
well as challenging in learning how to be compassionate. It can also be a healing 
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experience by using symbols and images. There are different ways of engaging the text in 
my faith community, e.g., through icons, sermons, Sunday school, prayer, hymns, 
meditation, hospital visits. The text of the Bible bears the authority of the Word of God in 
all matters of faith and reality; it will help shape ourselves and instill Christian values in 
our children. It will help us to learn stories in ways that will be difficult to forget. 

I am beginning to realize that never before in history has the Bible been more 
available, especially to the western world (not so much in the Muslim world). The Bible 
is available nowadays in hotels, motels, doctor’s offices, and libraries, yet most people 
are ignorant of what the text has to say. We live in a day of biblical illiteracy, even 
among many Christians in our faith community. Some people in my community would 
watch TV for three hours but only read their Bible for three minutes before bedtime. It is 
no wonder many Christians lack spiritual maturity. Also, I have known non-Christians 
who would not leave their homes in the morning till they had read their horoscopes; what 
would happen if Christians committed themselves, before they leave to go to work, or 
school, to read their Bible? It would change their lives and the lives of those around them. 

Rick Warren says that the Apostle Paul gave reasons why the faithful should 
know the scripture. First was for the believers to receive Christ's salvation; 1 second was 
for the believers to grow spiritually and be equipped for whatever God wants us to do. 

Most of the members of my faith community are not motivated to study their 
Bible, because they have not experienced the joy that comes from personal truth from the 
Word of God. They, however, become satisfied with getting all they need for their 
Christian lives from somebody else rather than finding it out on their own. Another 


Rick Warren, Dynamic Bible Study Methods (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1981), 9. 
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reason could be because they are lazy. Bible study is not an easy work; it is truly worth 
the time and effort it takes for the deeper truths of God to be searched out. 

The goal of the Bible study is not merely understanding or even gaining new 
insights, but incarnating the Word, and fleshing it, getting it into the substance of our 
living. 

Mark Miller in his book, Experiential Storytelling , indicates that Storytelling is 
powerful and can touch human beings at the most personal level. It can speak to the 
mind, the body, the emotions, the spirit, and the will. He goes on to say that the Scripture 
is the power of God and can transform young adult lives. Using the Bible through 
Storytelling can nurture the identity and spirituality of the young adults through touching 
their lives on every level. In addition, storytelling involves role playing, which is the key 
to bringing the story alive. 2 Miller’s personalized story telling can be applied at the SOC 
and will help captivate the young adult audience. Miller’s experiential storytelling is a 
(Re) Discovering Narrative to communicate God’s Message through the lens of a 
fascinating story or helping the young adults discover how their lives intersect with 
God’s work in the world. 

Anne E. Streaty Wimberly in her book, Soul Stories , emphasizes stories from the 
scriptures that are important in order to structure our existence; this is a relevant approach 
to young adult Christian education. 3 In the SOC community, I feel a need for such a 
direct relationship in family and community story-sharing to nurture the identity and 
spirituality of young adults. Wimberley’s method is to educate Christians through the 


2 Miller, 37. 

3 Wimberly, 3. 



story-linking process. This process connects one’s everyday story with the Christian faith 
story found in the scriptures, and in Christian faith outside the scriptures. Through the 
story-linking process, one can explore self, world relationships, events and life’s 
meanings. It helps a person identify how one’s story connects with God’s story, in an 
attempt to live a more faithful life of discipleship. Although Wimberly presents family- 
focused case studies that concentrate on the African-American family, it can be a useful 
method for SOC young adults (and anyone) willing to move beyond everyday life stories 
and reflect instead on stories from the scriptures. Her work is a pedagogical and 
curricular asset for educators seeking a holistic and family-friendly model of Christian 
education that can be adapted to a variety of contexts. 

Karen Kuchan in her book Visio Divina , “divine seeing,” is a prayer practice with 
its roots both in the richness of the tradition and in a biblically-based understanding (1 
Cor. 12: 12-31). Visio Divina is a prayer practice to heal the soul and release emotions 
that need to be grieved. This practice can be used in spiritual direction, pastoral 
counseling, and relationships with friends and others. God, in this practice, is relational 
because God desires to heal and give hope to hurting people. 4 This approach is very 
useful in fostering SOC youth identity and spiritual formation because it has a positive 
effect on faith, hope, and love, according to the research of Kuchan. Her approach is a 
new practice, a meditative healing prayer used with divinely revealed inner images, to 
help people discover hidden wounds and desires. It is a therapeutic process within a 
spiritual direction relationship. Kuchan weaves together real-life stories with practical 


4 Kuchan, 11. 



explanations of how “divine seeing” helps people overcome emotional issues and 
discover divine acceptance and love. 
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Liturgy 

The Eucharistic Liturgy of the Syriac Orthodox Church is perhaps the richest in 
all of Christendom with more than eighty existing anaphora in testimony. 5 

For the Syriac Orthodox faithful, worship lies at the heart of their faith, and it is 
foundational and central to the lives and witness of the church. The Syriac Orthodox 
Church of Antioch is heir to an ancient tradition of Christian worship which is 
distinguished by the antiquity and beauty of its prayers and rituals. 

The usual Syriac word for the Eucharistic Liturgy is either qurobo in Syriac, 
meaning “approach” or qurbono in Syriac, “sacrifice.” The Holy Fathers of the Syriac 
Church often refer to the Liturgy as the roze qadeeshe in Syriac (the Holy Mysteries), 
signifying the profound mystery of the bread and wine, identified with our human nature, 
becoming the Body and Blood of our Lord in a manner not comprehensible to the 
external human senses. 

Without the liturgy, and particularly without the Eucharist, which is the center of 
the liturgy, both the dogmatic and the ethical teaching of the church remain hovering in 
the air. Orthodox liturgy is made up of the worshiping sons and daughters of God. It is 
required to offer worship, not because of God’s need for liturgy, but rather due to the 


5 The Anaphora opens with the Prayer of the Kiss of Peace, directed to God the Father, and 
includes the Blessings of the Bread and Wine, the Anamnesis, Invocation of the Holy Spirit, the six Prayers 
of Intercession, the Prayer of Fraction and Commixture, the Lord’s Prayer, The Great Elevation, the 
Communion, Prayer of Thanksgiving, Dismissal of the Faithful and the Post Communion Prayers. 
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sinfulness of humankind and our constant need for grace. Through liturgy we are offered 
the life of grace and spiritual nourishment which is essential for our being as Christians. 
By opening our hearts to God’s Word and receiving the divine gifts of the Holy Spirit 
through the Holy Sacraments, we are assured of Christ’s Salvation, which was 
accomplished on the Cross. 

Every word and movement of the Holy Liturgy has a specific purpose to lead us 
to the undivided Trinity and salvation in God’s Kingdom. 

My observation of the liturgy of my church is that during prayer the faithful did 
not offer the contents of their troubled consciences in order to alter God’s will and win 
reprieve, but to change themselves from frightened sinners into sorrowful but confident 
believers. Through prayer the believers came to see themselves as the prodigal son, 
always loved by the Father, but unaware of that love until forced by despair to feel its 
expression. 

Maria Harris’ view of liturgy is a form of curriculum. Liturgy, Harris indicates, 
often is translated as “the work of the people,” 6 that comes from the Greek word for 
public service, leiturgia. Thus, it is the ministry of prayer through which young adults 
may grow in their worship of God in company with others, as well as in individual 
contemplation and personal religious experience. She emphasizes that the leiturgia is the 
curriculum of prayer. She suggests some forms of prayers: verbal prayer, meditation 
prayer, and contemplative prayer. To complete our education in prayer, we need to 
experience these kinds of prayer by engaging in prayer with others. Harris suggests ways 
of making liturgy educational. 

6 Harris, Fashion Me a People . 95. 
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Spiritual Life Retreat 

For young adults to be spiritual, they need to experience their relationship with 
God as something that provides them with hope and meaning. Listening to them, I 
understand that these are some of the things they yearn for: 

1) Understanding the purpose of life and what it means to be a good person. 

2) Developing an inner life to respond to their outer life. 

Young adults' search for personal identity, pursuing relationships and a career, 
partially satisfies this desire for meaning. However, time and time again, the young adults 
hold us accountable to their thirst for relationship with God and raise questions such as, 
What is the purpose of my life? What do I live for? 

In order to address the needs of the SOC young adults, I planned a spiritual 
retreat, in which I focused on bringing them close to God as well as teaching them the 
tradition of our church. 

Trips, camps, and retreats provide very positive experiences in young adult 
ministry. Young adults’ relationship with God cannot be limited to these experiences; 
nevertheless, they can play a crucial role in young adult faith. If the young adults of the 
SOC community were to choose between having lessons for six months or having the 
same young adults in a camp for a week, they would choose the camp experience, 
because the camp experience is more powerful and life transforming; they have an 
emotional experience. As a religious educator, I need to help them make sense of the 
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experience and translate what it means in terms of their life back at home, at school, and 
at church. 

A retreat is an occasion for solitude, silence, simplicity and surrender. 
Unfortunately, many young adult leaders do not take the necessary time for such a 
rewarding experience. Yet all it takes is a little planning and insight. Spiritual retreats are 
important to young adults’ health and personal relationships. 

The key components of each retreat include: Icebreakers’ Talks (with handout 
helpful hints for giving talks; Creative Activities (such as role-plays, dramas, games that 
teach, videos, skits, and modem music); Discussions with handout and guidelines for 
retreat team leaders; Quiet Time; Liturgies and Prayer Services (including suggested 
prayer forms and points on Eucharistic Liturgies). 

In Maria Harris' book Fashion Me a People , a more creative and educational 
approach is used to create community. She explains that, “When the creation being 
fashioned is a people, they must not think of themselves as separated from the source of 

n 

life.’’ Harris includes church life, community, service, worship, proclamation, and 
instruction of all the members from birth to death as nurturing the identity and spirituality 
of young adults. The book is very useful for pastors and Christian educators in the 
church. Harris defends curriculum as more than materials and technique; it is intended to 
offer forms of education for adults as well as children. 

O 

Harris explores in her book, Portrait of Youth Ministry , what ministry means in 
our day and describes what that ministry might look like in the local church. She offers a 


7 Harris, Fashion Me a People . 15. 

8 Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry , 2. 
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new approach to young adult ministry using a New Testament frame, Didache: the 
teaching, Leitugia: praying, Koinonia: community, Kerygma: witnessing and speaking 
the word of Christ (advocacy), Diakonia: moving to serve those who are in need. 

Westerhoff and Neville, in their book Generation to Generation to Generation. 
emphasize that the faith of our children is directly related to their experiences at home 
and in the church. 9 Both authors were focusing on how religion and culture are 
transmitted from parents to children in communities where religion and culture are 
available. It is very helpful for me as it provides some insights for problem solving that 
can be used within the church community and that can help nurture the identity and 
uniqueness of the young adults. 

Helping Young Adults Develop Their Own Religious Identity 

When I came to the US and started to attend the SOC in 2000, there were those in 
the parish who recalled years past when there had been a very active young adults group 
and they were eager to see one like it again. Others had felt that their own children had 
totally lost out as far as the church was concerned, and, though they grieved the loss for 
their own children, they did not want this to happen to future generations. When I was 
called to be a youth worker, I made it very clear that I would do what it takes to guide, 
empower and minister to the young adults of the SOC. The goal of this project is to help 
guide young adults to love God with their whole heart, to love others with a strong and 
pure love, and to passionately serve the church and the world around them with an 


1 John Westerhoff, and Gwen Kennedy Neville, Generation to Generation: Conversation 


on Religious Education and Culture [2 nd ed.] (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1979) 
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enthusiastic and self-sacrificing spirit. If young adults are universally interested in 
anything, they are interested in building relationships. Certainly, they might want 
different levels of friendship, but it is almost guaranteed that in today's culture, young 
adults long for connections with others. 

Young adults experience a spiritual tension from the contrast between 
contemporary society and the desire to live according to the will of God. They speak at 
times of awareness of their relationship with God. Although these young adults desire a 
deep spiritual life, this attitude and other influences from contemporary society push 
them to question the teaching of the church tradition and their upbringing. The SOC 
needs to respond to this doubting and questioning by encouraging a dialogue that 
welcomes challenges from young adults to the SOC, so that each may grow in 
discipleship. Young adults need opportunities to share their stories and be affirmed in the 
importance of their lives within the church. 

This common bond, shared within a community of peers and others, provides 
support and nourishment for their faith. The SOC, however, needs to provide young 
adults with the support, prayer, time, and space to search fruitfully and to question deeply 
in order to nurture the movement toward deeper faith. 

In Generation to Generation to Generation . 10 Westerhoff emphasizes that the faith 
of our children is directly related to their experiences at home and in the church, and a 
community of faith needs to be clear about its educational mission, its understanding and 
way of life. 11 Through their life and action in the community, that faith is transmitted to 


10 Westerhoff and Neville, 32. 

11 Westerhoff and Neville 121. 
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the next generation. The church, therefore, needs to engage in an educational ministry 
which reflects its life and action. To do that, as educators, we ought to focus our attention 
on intentional socialization of young adults and children at home and at church through 
catechesis. As educators, we need to focus this work on all aspects of the life of the 
Syriac Orthodox Church, including the Eucharist, rituals, life and fellowship, social 
action and service. Westerhoff says that “Catechesis can be considered a testimony of 
faith.” In the Orthodox tradition each believer is obliged to profess his/her faith, indeed, 
by example, and by words. Catechesis is to help believers to understand, deepen and 
exercise their faith and acting out in the world. 

To enhance the SOC ministry with young adults. I am adapting the eight models 
of Arthur David Canales. 13 They present an inclusive theological, spiritual and pastoral 
insight for integration that youth ministries will find helpful. 1 have found that each 
model can be utilized in the SOC tradition and can be applied to any young adult group, 
regardless of size, denomination, facilities, resources, or existing leadership. This project 
will address the possible strengths and limitations that SOC young adult ministry has 
encountered and finds useful. 

The proposed models are not listed by importance, no one model is better or 
worse than the other, and it is solely up to the discretion of the church. They are working 
models, not absolutes, and they are theological, spiritual and pastoral frameworks that 
have been employed and influenced by a variety of Catholic and Protestant theologians. 
The eight models indicate different ways of viewing the church, illuminating diverse 


12 Westerhoff and Neville 31. 

13 Canales, 204. 
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aspects of young adult ministry in its ecclesial relationship with the community and 
young adults. The differing models reflect different theologians, and pastoral 
relationships between the SOC young adult ministry or high school campus ministry and 
the SOC church. The eight models for young adult ministry are: Friendship Model, 
Spiritual Awareness Model, Servant-Leadership Model, Liberation Model, Biblical- 
Hermeneutic Model, Liturgical-Initiation Model, Social Justice Model, and Christian 
Discipleship Model. 

My contribution as youth minister would be to my young adults’ spirituality in a 
very profound way, which is to choose to love them more deeply in the midst of the 
ordinary: replacing irritation with understanding, suggesting options rather than insisting 
upon specific solutions, and focusing on their beautiful inner light rather than on 
annoying behaviors. 

Friendship Model 

Friendship involves mutual knowledge and affection. Friendship is considered 
one of the central human experiences, and has been sanctified by all major religions. The 
Epic of Gilgamesh, a Babylonian poem from Iraq, was the earliest known literary work in 
history; it records in great depth the friendship between Gilgamesh and Enkidu. Also, in 
Christian Holy Scripture, Jesus Christ indicates that "Greater love has no one than this, 
that one lay down his life for his friends”(John 15:13). 

For many young adults, friendship is nothing more than the trust that someone or 
something will not harm them. The value found in friendships often can demonstrate 
sympathy and empathy, honesty, and mutual understanding. 
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The goal for this model is to create and sustain quality relationships in young 
adult ministry that are fundamental to building community and developing young adults’ 
spirituality. Friendship and relationships are profoundly important for young adults. It is a 
time when they are searching for acceptance, they feel vulnerable and they yearn for 
authenticity. This model is one that is rooted deeply in relationships. The Friendship 
Model, says Arthur Canales, impacts young adult ministry on three fronts: teaching that 
Jesus is a friend of young adults, establishing healthy friendships between adults and 
young adults, and creating an atmosphere to foster friendships among young adults. 14 
Spiritual Awareness Model 

Spiritual awareness or spiritual awakening is the process by which young adults 
can begin to explore their own being in order to become whole and reunite their spirits 
with their physical bodies in a commonality of purpose. Spirit is always within us, 
yearning to be once again given freedom to be and to become a whole part of each of us. 

The goal for this model is to foster a deeper spirituality and stimulate a sense of 
the sacred in the life of young adults through self-awareness and personal discovery. 
Spiritual awareness can be created through prayer experiences and inspirational liturgy 
that promotes and develops both individual and communal young adult spirituality, as 
well as participating in a spiritual awareness retreat where they can remove themselves 
from everyday ordinary activity and allocate the time in which they may really be still. 
Prayers help maintain personal relationships within the young adult community. 
Relationships can be formed around communal prayer services as well as Sunday liturgy. 
Young adults should be encouraged to participate in liturgical celebrations and take on 

14 Canales, 208. 
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leadership responsibilities within the liturgy. Christian ministry to young adults should 
always develop their spirituality and help foster a lively prayer life. 

Servant-Leadership Model 

This model is in perfect step with the Gospel as Christians follow Jesus' servant- 
leader example. This concept of servant-leader has deep biblical roots in the New 
Testament, “Whoever wants to become great among you must be your servant, and 
whoever wants to be first must be slave of all. For the Son of Man did not come to be 
served but to serve and give his life as a ransom for many” (Mark 10: 42-45; Matt. 20:28). 
The servant-leader is servant first and begins with a natural feeling that one wants to 
serve, and then to lead as a way of expanding service. 

The servant-leader model is crucial because it gives young adults the opportunity 
to become contributing members of the community through service and leadership, two 
important qualities that will help empower young adults through their life. 

The goals for the servant-leader are encouragement, trust, teamwork, listening, 
empathy, awareness, healing, stewardship, insight, and empowerment, to facilitate 
personal growth in all who work with them. In addition, this model demonstrates 
compassion by those in leadership to those not in leadership roles. 13 
Liberation Model 

Liberation Theology, as a term, was used first in Latin America during the 1960s 
and the 1970s in the United States, to bring justice to the poor and oppressed, particularly 
through political activism. 

According to Otto Maduro, Liberation Theology is 

15 Canales, 224. 
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a way of life according to the Spirit of God as revealed in Jesus; that is, a loving, 
tender, caring, joyful, celebrating community of sisters and brothers living in 
justice and peace and sharing in common the gifts that God gives us through our 
cooperative, compassionate laboring within mother earth. 16 

Liberation theology has been attractive to and put into practice by many of the 

oppressed, (Euro-American feminists, African-Americans, Hispanic-feminists, gays and 

lesbians). 

Liberation is an evangelical term that offers people hope, freedom, and 
deliverance from oppression, poverty and despair. Therefore, it is a genuine ministry, one 
that tries to encompass the theology, reflection, and praxis of liberation by reinforcing the 
fight against all forms of oppression: sexism, racism, classism, cultural and religious 
discrimination. 

The Liberation model is ideal for young adult ministry because it helps young 
adults to grow beyond selfishness and focus on life issues and problems that are outside 
their limited area of influence. For young adults, liberation theology requires them to 
become aware not only of the reality of one's existing in the world, but being responsible 
for the world's needs. If the multicultural young adult ministry in the US is going to be 
successful, then young adults should become fully able to act in a Christian way to help 
those who need help. Many SOC young adults and young ministers are not familiar with 
this model and its qualities, which is its limitation and shortcoming. 

Biblical-Hermeneutic Model 

Biblical Hermeneutics could be defined as the theory of interpretation concerning 
the books of the Bible. 

16 Otto Maduro, "Liberation Theology - Latin American," in New and Enlarged Handbook of 
Christian Theology , ed. Donald W. Musser and Joseph L. Price (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2003), 304. 
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[It] deals with the understanding of written, most often historically distant texts. 
The discussion within the field of hermeneutics focuses on a network of topics 
including understanding, explanation, analysis, meaning, experience,.... The goal 
of hermeneutics is to present a theologically clear and responsible account that 
describes, informs, and at points guides the human situation of understanding as 
interpretation. 17 

The Biblical-Hermeneutic model is a method that investigates and interprets the 
scriptures so that they have meaning and purpose for young adults' religious experience 
and expression. The Bible is an historical book; it describes people and events in history. 
Therefore, if we want to correctly interpret it we must understand its historical 
background and context. 

In young adult ministry, any biblical passage contains personal and theological 
insight; however, the passage needs to be applicable and relevant to young adults' culture 
and lifestyle. 

The goal of this model is to embrace the word of God as an important theological 
and personal tool that guides and shapes young adults' religious experience. In addition, 
engaging young adults to use the scripture can help them to transform and become 
Christian disciples. The Biblical-Hermeneutic model can be very useful for SOC young 
adults as a minority, helping them address issues of diversity and multiculturalism. 
However, young adult ministry may have difficulty concerning their attitude toward the 
Bible as being old, boring, and narrow-minded for contemporary issues. Unfortunately, it 
is thought that the Bible is a book only for good or holy people and not for all people 
regardless of their circumstances and age. This does not mean that young adults cannot 


17 John McCarthy, "Hermeneutics," in New and Enlarged Handbook of Christian Theology, ed. 
Donald W. Musser and Joseph L. Price (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2003), 231-32. 
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learn, by having equipped youth ministers to train them adequately in studying the 
scripture, and it only makes it all more challenging. 

Liturgical-Initiation Model 

Without liturgy, and particularly without the Eucharist, which is the center of 
worship, the dogmatic and ethical teachings of the church would lack spiritual support 
and grounding. Liturgy is made up of the worshiping sons and daughters of God. Church 
members are required to offer worship, not because of God’s need for worship, but rather 
due to their sinfulness and their constant need for grace. Through worship, we are offered 
grace and spiritual nourishment, which are essential for who we are as Christians. By 
opening our hearts to God’s word and receiving the divine gifts of the Holy Spirit 
through the Holy Sacraments, we are assured of Christ’s salvation, which was made 
possible through the Cross. 

Every word and movement of the Orthodox Holy Liturgy has specific reality to 
lead us to the undivided Trinity and salvation in God’s Kingdom. Orthodox parishioners 
consider that prayer in the Orthodox Liturgy is the key to understanding the emerging 
Syriac culture because it is a tool of self-transformation and this, however, is also drama. 
Through prayer the believers come to see themselves as the prodigal son, always loved 
by the Father, but unaware of that love until forced by despair to feel its expression. 

Christian liturgical spirituality has a history of two thousand years. Christianity 
has a history just as long. One of the attractions of the liturgical model is that it already 
exists as a major liturgical and sacramental paradigm in the Orthodox Church today. This 
model is highly beneficial for young adult ministry because it has strong components of 
conviction, as well as catechesis, which are important features. Another aspect of this 
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model is that it stresses the importance of community, both in the young adult ministry 
and the church community, as well as calling for collaboration and for a closer working 
together between young adult ministry and community. The liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church offers a way to integrate within the church the young adult ministry, to encounter 
God in the midst of the liturgical assembly and in the sacramental life of the church. The 
church’s liturgical prayer life celebrates both Word and Sacrament in harmony with the 
liturgical year. Ritual celebration allows the faithful to glimpse the sacred promise of the 
messianic reign of Christ. Bread, wine, holy oil, water, icons and other symbols of the 
ordinary become mediators of the extraordinary, the new creation in our midst. Sacred 
rites make present the mystery of transformed reality in, with, and through Christ. Yet the 
rites cannot be limited to a localized experience of time and place. 

Although the rituals exist in a particular time, they bring about an experience of 
eschatological longing that surpasses time. This longing, based on a sense of the 
graciousness of Jesus Christ, does not remain passive within the individual or the 
community. Rather, it extends outward, drawing all creation toward the new creation that 
Jesus proclaimed. 

One drawback of this model is that it is not ecumenically friendly; however, that 
does not mean that Protestant and Orthodox cannot work together. I believe it requires 
time and energy to creatively integrate young adult ministry and to implement the various 
rites into the young adult ministry. 

Social Justice Model 

Social Justice refers to the concept of a society in which justice is achieved in 
every aspect of society. Social justice is both a philosophical problem and an important 
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issue in politics and religions. Most individuals wish to live in a just society, but different 
political ideologies have different conceptions of what a just society actually is. 

Christian teaching is significant to social justice, for example, in the life and 
dignity of the human person. Life and dignity are considered to be the foundational 
principle of Christian teaching about the sanctity of all human life. Human life must be 
valued above all material possessions. 

This model can be beneficial to young adults because it has the ability to put 
young adults in direct contact with people who are suffering, who are poor, homeless and 
in need of some type of charity service. Another advantage is that social justice can give 
great rewards to SOC young adults through participating in a community service project, 
especially to those young adults who have a comfortable lifestyle. It can empower young 
adults toward responding to service and social justice, and widen their worldview, being 
kind and treating other members of society with care and compassion. 

Christian Discipleship Model. 

Christian discipleship is a concept that was born when Jesus Christ selected His 
first followers. Jesus’ disciples were those who followed Him while He was on earth, as 
well as those who continue to follow Him and His teachings today. Christian discipleship 
began, according to the Gospel of John, the day after Jesus was baptized (John 1: 35-39). 
According to this passage, the first two men to follow Him heard John the Baptist declare 
that Jesus was the Lamb of God. Before long, Jesus had twelve disciples. Christian 
discipleship is more than being a believer; it is about being a follower. Once one makes a 
decision for Christ, then just like Andrew, John and Peter, one must become His disciple 


and follow Him. 
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Christian discipleship for young adults begins when they make an active choice to 
get to know Jesus better. By God’s grace, it is then accomplished in several ways: they 
can study Jesus’ Word daily and spend time alone with Him in prayer; they can seek out 
the companionship of other Christians who are growing with Christ in leadership, faith, 
morality, and spirituality; and they can participate in ministry and help other believers 
(which is service). These are the challenges that will help youth ministers relate to young 
adults the essentials of Christian living. 

The main goal for Christian discipleship is to be like Christ and emulate the 
character of Christ. 1 Peter 2:21, “To this you were called, because Christ suffered for 
you, leaving you an example that you should follow in his steps.” The limitation of the 
Christian discipleship model is the availability of having a youth minister who is 
educated theologically and personally trained to integrate the areas of challenge 
mentioned above. 

I am encouraged to integrate each of these models in the SOC at Burbank, with 
young adults, at least one model per year and allowing the model to impact their ministry. 
In addition, it would be a wonderful and meaningful experience to be integrated into the 
young adult ministry and into their lives. 

Spiritual growth is simple; it is about loving Jesus more and more. But doing that 
requires spending time with Jesus, praying to Him, studying what His word tells us about 
loving Him, practicing disciplines that draw us nearer to Him and choosing to walk with 
Him every day. Youth leaders have to guide young adults to live out their faith through 
thought-provoking approaches to spiritual discipline. The goal of helping young adults 
grow spiritually is the center of our ministry. Ultimately, we want them to love Christ 



with their whole heart, soul, mind and strength. Only this depth of commitment will 
allow young adults to live their lives in passionate devotion and service to God. 
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Chapter 5 

Applying a Model Designed Specifically for Syriac Orthodox Christian Young Adults 

One of my career aspirations has been to develop a program where young adults 
can strengthen their faith and grow spiritually. However, due to personal commitments, 
my work with young adults was limited to applying a model for spiritual formation in the 
context of a spiritual retreat. 

In order for young adults to grow spiritually, the youth minister conducting the 
ministry will have to be equipped, prepared and have full support from church leaders. 

Leaders and educators may feel uncomfortable to share their personal stories as 
they are concerned that their stories are not interesting enough. In order to develop a good 
relationship, it is critical for educators to share their own personal experiences with the 
young adults they serve. When such a relationship does develop, the young adults will 
begin to consider the church as their second home and the congregation as their family. 

Leaders and educators must take ownership of their faith tradition and share it 
with young adults. In my work with young adults I am practicing what I have learned 
through CPE (Clinical Pastoral Education) that learning has to do with being healthy and 
focusing on ourselves before we focus on others. If we look back on the basics of 
Christianity, what Christians believe and why, we have to realize the importance of our 
past, a past that is based on the heritage and the foundation of the church. 



Spiritual Life Retreat (Dec. 5th-7th) 

This spiritual retreat was designed for the young adults of the SOC in Burbank. 
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Twenty young adults ages 17-28 participated. The retreat was held at the St. Antony 
Coptic Orthodox Monastery in Barstow, California from Dec. 5 th to 7. th 

The retreat was based on a retreat model I have used in previous years of my 
ministry with young adults in a variety of situations. It is adapted from Deepening Youth 
Spirituality: The Youth Worker's Guide by Walt Marcum. 1 This retreat is built around the 
following elements: a small group for sharing, a variety of prayer techniques, Bible study, 
fasting, meditation, worship, and spiritual growth. During the gathering in St. Antony 
Coptic Orthodox Monastery in California, each young adult was provided with a Bible, a 
pen or a pencil and journals. The monks of St. Antony’s Retreat House have their own 
retreat schedule, but it was a little too rigorous for my young adults to follow. For 
example, they require attending Morning Prayer beginning at 4:00 a.m. and complete 
fasting during daylight hours. However, we did follow the vegetarian fast as they do 
usually on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 

Retreat Schedule: 

Friday 

7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Registration 

8:00 p.m. - 8:15 p.m. Orientation 

8:15 p.m. - 8:45 p.m. Group-building activities 

8:45 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Community experience 

9:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. Spiritual family session 

10:30 p.m. - 10:45 p.m. The value of silence 


1 Walt Marcum, Deepening Youth Spirituality: The Youth Worker's Guide (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2001), 107. 
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10:45 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. 
12:00 a.m. 

Saturday 

8:00 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m 
12:30 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m. 
Midnight 

Sunday 

8:00 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m, 
11:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


Break 

Bed check and lights out 

Breakfast 

Prayer 

Solitude 

Community experience 
Spiritual family session 
Lunch 
Recreation 

Prayer (Taize worship) 

Solitude 

Free time 

Supper 

Community experience 
Spiritual family session 
Fellowship time 
Bed check and lights out 


Breakfast 

Solitude 

Community experience 
Spiritual family session 
Solitude 
Closing liturgy 


With this schedule, I will discuss each section of the retreat. 


Friday 

Registration (1 hour): 

As leaders, we assigned rooms, and organized activities such as volleyball and 
frisbee, with each game on a different paper as a signup sheet. Refreshments and snacks 
were provided. 

Orientation (15 minutes): 
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We all met in the Chapel. After welcoming all the young adults to the retreat, I 
asked them to stand up and begin with the Lord’s Prayer in Aramaic. I had the prayer on 
the screen for those were not familiar with it. I briefly reviewed the rules and schedule. 
Group-Building Activities (30 minutes): 

This exercise engaged the members in group-building activities that allowed them 
to get to know one another. They were placed in five small groups that they would stay 
with for the rest of the weekend. After forming circles, I had each person give their name; 
one item of personal information that no one else knew; something they have discovered 

that helped them feel closer to God in the past; “a word or image that describes each 

2 

person’s relationship with God right now,” and what were they hoping to achieve. 

I went around the groups once for each of the questions. This gave the group 
members time to think about their answers and keep the sharing moving without focusing 
too much or too little on anyone. The reason for this exercise was to create a comfortable 
atmosphere and then move them toward talking more openly and deeply about their 
relationships with God and to lead the group to be more open to sharing. Although this 
kind of sharing was new and different for some of the group members, they all 
participated willingly and seemed to enjoy the exercise. 

Community Experience (15 minutes): 

The volunteers were asked to read aloud (John 1:1-5; 8:14, 16-18), after which I 
asked them to relax, close their eyes, listen and imagine as I calmly led them through the 
following meditation: 


2 Marcum, 109. 
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God has been present all your life. In some ways, you have known that and 
responded. Think of a time when you felt close to God.... Feel God’s joy and love 
at that moment... 

In many ways, we have missed that presence. We’ve not known God, not 
accepted God. Think of a time when you felt cut off from God, distant and alone. 
Feel God’s sadness at the moment... 

God is here with you now—in the world, in your life. You can come to know God 
experience God’s presence in a way you never dreamed possible... 

God offers you grace-power to become what God desires for you. Imagine what 
your relationship with God could be... What is God’s wish for you? How do you 
feel? 3 

At the end of each sentence, there were long periods of silence, a unique moment 
for meeting God. 

In Purpose Driven Youth Ministry , Doug Fields emphasizes that one should trust 
the Holy Bible and let God's power work through and in us.However, in the SOC I would 
modify this by saying it is important to trust the church and her tradition, of which the 
Bible is a part. The Holy Spirit speaks through the whole tradition of the church. 
However, in this part of the retreat, I felt it necessary to include the Bible. 

Mark Miller also indicates that storytelling is powerful, and goes on to say that 
the church has the greatest story, which is the Scripture, the power of God, to transform 
lives. Miller brought a valid point by saying that stories can touch us on every level; they 
speak to the mind, the body, the emotions, the spirit, and the will. 4 In (John 1-5) “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” In the 
beginning when all things began to be made by the Word: in the beginning of heaven and 
earth, and this whole frame of created beings, the Word existed, without any beginning. 


3 Marcum, 110. 

4 Miller, 37. 
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He was when all things began to be, whatsoever had a beginning. He was the foundation 
of life to every living thing, as well as of being to all that is. It was a powerful verse that 
touched the life of my young adults. 

Spiritual Session: Writing Spiritual Autobiographies (1- 1/2 hours) 

The purpose of this exercise was to move toward a deeper level by having them 
spend ten to fifteen minutes in writing a spiritual autobiography, a history of their 
relationship with God (See Appendix A). They were to focus on their faith journey, their 
relationship with God, to the best of their awareness and what had supported or hindered 
that relationship. 

The value of spiritual autobiography in spiritual retreats is that a person can see 
one’s own life take shape in biographical form, noting God’s regular involvement, and 
perceiving one’s own purpose, strengths, and possibilities in light of one’s unfolding 
story. This opportunity is rare in ordinary life; the writing of a spiritual autobiography 
can be an essential influence in one’s life. 

In spiritual autobiography, as young adults learn to discover, write, and tell their 
own story, they see God at work in their lives. When practiced in a group setting, this 
exercise of sharing one’s story with others takes on even greater value by drawing 
strength from one another’s experiences. This provides insights into where God seems to 
be leading each person in the group. 

The autobiographies did not have to be in complete sentences. The participants 
were to strive for insights and notes on each of the eight areas on the worksheet. In 
addition, they were to think of anything else that gave them inspiration on their spiritual 
journey. The purpose of this exercise was to give them a stepping stone for further 
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conversations. I called time at the end of fifteen minutes even if they were not finished. It 
was important to have plenty of time for discussion. Persons could fill in verbally what 
they did not have time to write. 

In this exercise, I began to teach about spiritual growth and introduced the 
concept of spiritual disciplines. Then, I explained that spiritual growth or formation is 
based on the idea that they could become much closer to God than they are now! I 
explained to the participants that, for centuries, Christians have used specific tools to 
develop and grow in their relationship with God. These tools are called spiritual 
disciplines such as prayer, fasting, and rituals of the Orthodox liturgy. These spiritual 
disciplines can be paralleled with other disciplines that young adults are familiar with, 
such as music, athletics and so on. I continued on to say that young adults should know, 
from their own experiences, that any area of life in which they want to improve and 
become stronger, they need to practice and that practice takes discipline. The ideas of 
spiritual growth, and spiritual disciplines, were new to some of them, but as the retreat 
went on, they became disciplines. We had used two: guided meditations using Scripture, 
and group sharing. I then asked them how many other spiritual disciplines they could 
name. What are some of the things Christians practice, things we do regularly? They 
named: confirmation, Bible study, meditation, journaling, and solitude. I explained to 
them that we would use and experience many of these disciplines this weekend. 

As a side note, reading Kenda Greasy Dean and Ron Foster reminded me during 
this retreat that spiritual life is the core of our ministry with young adults, and that we are 
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God-bearers to those who are seeking purpose and spiritual direction in life. 5 The leaders 
in this retreat, including myself, are God-bearers who seek to engage young adults in the 
experience of the Orthodox liturgy that can transform the tradition. These spiritual 
disciplines reminded me that they are not only important to them, but to me as well. 

The idea of a prayer journal was introduced to them, a diary of one’s relationship 
with God and one’s spiritual life. During journaling time the next day, they were asked to 
think about their relationship with God; pray to God on paper and begin to listen to Him. 
The journal assignments were an important part of this weekend and the results of the 
exercises were to be discussed in the small groups. I also emphasized the importance of 
solitude, a time to be alone with God and away from all distractions. 

The Value of Silence (15 minutes) 

I explained that if we read in the oldest prayer book which is the Old Testament, 
in particular the book of Psalms, we would find two main forms of prayer. One was 
grieving and a cry for help, the other was thanksgiving and praise to God. I further 
explained that on a more hidden level, there is a third kind of prayer, without supplication 
or explicit expression of praise. In Psalm 131 for instance, there is nothing but quietness 
and confidence: “I have calmed and quieted my soul ... hope in the Lord from this time 
forth and forevermore” (Ps. 131:2 -3). 

This session was intended to be focused on prayer and as we began the 
conversation about prayer, the young adults asked about silence as a spiritual practice, so 
we set aside my plan of this session and followed their interest. 


5 Dean and Foster, 198. 
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The participants were continuously reminded that at times of prayer, we remain 
silent. Peaceful communication with God can do without words. “I have calmed and 
quieted my soul, like a weaned child with its mother” (Ps. 131: 2). Like the satisfied child 
who has stopped crying and is in its mother’s arms, so can my soul be with me in the 
presence of God. Prayer needs no words, maybe not even thoughts, and silence means 
leaving to God what is beyond our reach and capacity. 

I continued to share with them that the turmoil in our thoughts can be compared to 
the storm that struck the disciples’ boat on the Sea of Galilee while Jesus was sleeping 
(Mark 4: 35-41). Like them, we may be helpless, full of anxiety, and incapable of 
calming ourselves. But Christ is able to come to our help as well. As he rebuked the wind 
and the sea and "there was a great calm” (Mark 4:39), He can also quiet our heart when it 
is troubled by fears and worries. 

One of the younger members of the group asked if God talked. I replied that at 
Sinai, God spoke to Moses and the Israelites. Thunder and lightning and an ever-louder 
sound of a trumpet preceded and accompanied the Word of God (Exod. 19: 16). I 
explained that centuries later, the prophet Elijah returned to the same mountain of God. 
There he experienced storm, earthquake and fire as his ancestors did, and he was ready to 
listen to God speaking in the thunder. But the Lord was not in any of the familiar mighty 
phenomena. When all the noise was over, Elijah heard “the sound of a low whisper.”(1 
Kings 19: 12) and God spoke to him. 

I mentioned that in the New Testament Christ says: “This is my commandment, 
that you love one another as I loved you” (John 15:12). We need silence in order to 
welcome these words and put them into practice. When we are agitated and restless, we 
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have so many arguments and reasons not to forgive and not to love too easily. However, 
when we “have calmed and quieted my soul” (Ps. 131:2), then we let God enter our heart 
calmly and soften our heart toward others. Through this discussion, young adults came to 
appreciate the value of silence. 

John Westerhoff in his book Bringing up Children in the Christian Faith . 6 gives 
ways to nurture children in Christian faith; he emphasizes that the foundation of Christian 
education is based on the responsibility of parents for nurturing their children, and the 
home and family are the key to Christian nurture. I agree with Westerhoff that it is 
through our parents’ mentoring that our children’s faith is determined. I believe that the 
family is the first and most important school for the child. Parents must acknowledge that 
they are the first and foremost educators of their children. To have Christian faith, says 
Westerhoff, each of us needs to retain to the imagination and wonder of our childhood 
and experience the spontaneity and creativity we knew as children, as well as to live with 
a sense of dependent openness; to explore, look, hear, taste, and smell; to experience a 
sense of awe; to enjoy holy festivity. Faith, says Westerhoff, is best understood as 
perception which is the key to life itself. 7 

At the end of the session, I read aloud the definition of a prayer journal and went 
over Assignment 1 for the next morning; I explained that they would have some time of 
solitude and time to work on the prayer journal in the morning (see Appendix B). 

End the session with individual hugs. 

Break: Free Time (until bed time) 


6 Westerhoff, Bringing Up Children in the Christian Faith (Minneapolis: Winston Press, 1980), 7. 

7 Westerhoff, 21. 
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Saturday (Listening to God through the Bible) 

Breakfast (30 minutes) 

Prayer (30 minutes) 

I opened the prayer session with the Lord’s Prayer in Aramaic, and two more 
songs—one in English and one a mixture of Arabic, Syriac, and English. I started to 
explore the idea of solitude: we all long for time alone with God, yet we all struggle with 
the discipline required to carve out that sacred time during busy and stress-filled days. I 
explained the story of Jesus dismissing the crowds to be by himself to pray, as found in 
Mathew (14: 22-23). St. Matthew records a very important habit that Jesus had: spending 
time in solitude with the Father. St. Matthew writes that after Jesus miraculously fed the 
5,000, immediately He made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead of Him to the 
other side, while He dismissed the crowd. After He had dismissed them, He went up on a 
mountainside by Himself to pray. When evening came, He was there alone (14: 22-23). I 
explained that we could be like Jesus by stepping away from the crowds, demands, and 
hectic schedule of our lives. Then I gave them some time to spend with God, and with 
God alone. 

For Anne E. Streaty Wimberly, in Soul Stories: African American Christian 
Education . 8 story and storytelling are a powerful part of human existence. Moreover, 
Thomas Groome, as a religious educator, states that to be a person is to live in a story; 
and sharing our stories helps us appreciate ourselves as agent subjects in history. 9 By 
sharing, we recognize and communicate the resources and wisdom contained in our 
stories. This story in Matthew (14:22-23) can become very significant as young adults 

8 Anne E. Streaty Wimberly , Soul Stories: African American Christian Education 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2005). 

9 Wimberly, 3. 
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learn more about this disciple of Christ. Young adults in the SOC, however, upon special 
church occasions, especially during the Holy Week in the Orthodox Church and others, 
can continue long in secret prayer, fasting and in pouring out their hearts before God. It is 
not a new thing for Christ's disciples to meet with storms in the way of duty, but He 
thereby shows Himself with more grace to them and for them. 

Solitude (1 hour) 

Participants (young adults) spent one hour alone to go off for a walk to observe 
nature. I instructed them during that time, to focus on God’s presence and evaluate how 
they were doing on their spiritual journey. 10 1 told them to write a letter to God (by 
reviewing their spiritual autobiography). I instructed them to focus on parts we have 
talked about and then, I asked them to describe the following: where they were now in 
their relationship with God, where they would like to be, and what is missing in their 
relationship with God. I also asked what everyone hoped they could gain this weekend in 
the way of spiritual enrichment. I told them to speak to God about what they discovered 
as they did their autobiography and reviewed the questions above. 1 also told them to 
write to God as they would to any close friend, e.g. Dear God.... 

Community Experience (30 minutes) 

When everyone returned from their solitude time, I took them through exercises 
for relaxation, such us toe touches, stretches, and deep breathing. 

Guided Meditation 


10 1 did bring some Bibles, journals, pens, blankets, a portable CD player and liturgy music CDs 
available if they wanted to use them to help them in their spiritual journey. 
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I led the young adults on a guided meditation based on John 3:1-21.1 told the 
Nicodemus story and asked the young adults to imagine that they were Nicodemus. I 
slowly read the following: 

I am Nicodemus; I seek Jesus out by night. Why am I seeking Jesus? What 
questions do I have of him? What am I looking for? Why come by night? Who do 
I not want to see me? Am I ashamed? Embarrassed?... 

I meet Jesus. What does he look like? Does he welcome me? What do I feel in his 
presence?... 

Jesus makes a puzzling statement, “Unless you change, you cannot enter my 
kingdom.” Bom again? How? That’s impossible! Why does he say this to me? 
What is he really trying to say? What do I need to change in my life? How should 
I be different?... 

Jesus talks about two kinds of life. What in my life is worldly? What in my life is 
spiritual? How can I believe in what I’ve not seen? 

“God loves me so much, he sent his son. For me? What is Jesus offering me? 
What am I missing? What is God telling me? How can Jesus make a difference in 
my life? 11 

At the end of each sentence, there was a long period of silence, a unique moment 
for meeting God. 

Spiritual Family Session (2 hours) a feedback session 

I discussed the guided meditation after the group had just come out of an 
experience that was new for many of them. Then, I began my spiritual family session by 
inviting the young adults to talk about their experience, feelings, insights, and reactions to 
the meditation. 

I started by asking some helpful questions: “What was it like? Weird? Nice? 
Explain. How does this experience compare with the way they usually use the Bible? 
What's the difference? Which do they prefer? Do you usually read the Bible with the 


11 Marcum, 113. 
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expectation that God will actually “speak” to you? Is that a new idea for any of you? 
What do you think about reading the Bible in this way?” 12 

This kind of a guided meditation was one form of devotional Bible study, reading 
the Bible in such a way that you expect God to speak to you personally through the story. 
Lunch (30 minutes) 

Recreation (2 hours) 

I explained to them that this was an intense weekend for many young adults. So, 
this time after lunch is to be used as a recreational time so that the retreat participants can 
calm down and drain off and rebuild energy. 

Prayer (Taize worship) (30 minutes) 

Listening to Taize worship for the retreat participants to come and participate in 
singing, or relax and observe the words, I organized the worship in a way every one faced 
the cross, the icons and the altar. I chose Taize worship because it is a meditative singing 
and spiritual activity similar to the theme of this retreat. It also has short songs, repeated 
again and again, giving it a meditative character. Using just a few words they express a 
basic reality of faith, quickly grasped by the mind. When the words are repeated many 
times, the meaning of the word gradually penetrates the whole being. This meditative 
singing thus became a way of listening to God. 

Solitude (1 hour) 

I asked the group members to complete Assignment 2 (See Appendix C). 

Free Time (1-1/2 hours) 

12 Marcum, 114. 
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They were free to do anything they wanted, playing sport, singing and dancing, etc. 

Supper (30 minutes) 

Community Experience (30 minutes) 

After introducing the following Traditional Forms of Prayer, I allowed the young 
adults to imagine according to the directions. 

Confession: 

Measure your life by what God would like you to be.Where are 

disappointments? Feel God’s sadness...Lift these to the Lord.... Receive God’s 
forgiveness....Feel God’s forgiveness entering you.... Imagine God hugging 
you.... Imagine love flowing through your veins. 

Petition: Ask for God’s help in some area of your life.... Imagine God’s love 
embracing you without words.. .Feel God’s strength and power flowing into 
you.... Feel your problem growing smaller as God’s power grows stronger.... 
Intercession: Think of someone in your group or at home who has a problem. Ask 
God’s help for that person.... Imagine God’s love embracing him or 
her.... Imagine God’s power and strength flowing into that person.... Imagine his 
or her problem or pain growing weaker as the power of God grows.... 

Emptying Prayer: Relax; release tension.... Remove everything from 
awareness.... Be empty, silent.... Dwell in empty silence.... Listen to 
silence...Listen to God.... 

Jesus prayer: “Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me, a sinner.”...I asked them to 
repeat this over and over in their mind... See if any word stands out, if any 
images or thoughts come... Let your imagination go... Go with whatever comes 
into your mind... 

Tune: Lift up one word in your mind, such as life, love, peace, joy... Repeat the 
word over and over in your mind... Begin to feel what the word means... Feel life, 
love, peace, joy... Dwell in the feeling... Let it flow over you, into you ... 
through you.... 13 

At the end of each sentence, there was a long period of silence, a unique moment 
for meeting God. 

Spiritual Family Session (2 hours) Feedback 


l3 Marcum, 117-18. 
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I began the session by asking the group members to tell their experience and 
reactions to the prayer exercises. I also incorporated the following questions: “Which of 
the exercises were new to you? What did you find difficult to get into? What did you not 
enjoy? What did you enjoy or find particularly helpful? Explain. What was the most vivid 
or powerful? How does this way of praying compare with the way you usually pray? 
What do you think about this approach? Which of these could you use in your own prayer 
life? What are your reactions, thoughts, or feelings about prayer as listening to God, 
rather than telling God something?” 14 
The Importance of Listening 

I discussed with the group what it takes to make a good friend. What do they look 
for in a good relationship? What does it take to maintain it? After they had a good idea of 
what friendship is, I asked the group what they thought about the following three 
qualities in a friendship: time together, quality time, and listening. 

I then asked them what they thought about their relationship with God as an 
intimate friendship. 1 asked them if they do anything to nurture their relationship with 
God. Do you take time with God? Do you have “quality time”? Do you ever listen to God 
so that God can speak to us? Do you allow any confusion to get in the way of your 
relationship with God? 

Prayer Journal Discussion 

I had the group tell about their journaling experience. Were they able to use the 
devotional Bible study techniques to make the scripture come to life? What would 


14 


Marcum, 118. 
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happen if they replaced themselves in the story? Would anything get in the way of their 
relationship with God? I asked them to identify anything that might offend Jesus. 

Fasting: 

1 asked the group what they thought of the word Fasting. Some said it means to go 
without food for a certain period of time. Others said it is spiritual discipline. I also asked 
them if they had ever fasted, and let them talk about their experience. Then I went into 
describing what fasting means. Fasting from foods is intended as spiritual preparation for 
an experience of deeper communion with God. Each person is a unity of body and soul. 

A right spiritual diet and a discipline of fasting go together and strengthen each other. 

Just as prayer benefits not only the soul but also the body, so fasting from foods benefits 
not only the body but also the soul. Fasting and prayer make us more sensitive to God's 
personal presence. At important times of their lives, the Prophets fasted and prayed. So 
did Jesus, the Apostles, Saints and Church Fathers. 

Fasting must be undertaken willingly and not by compulsion. God doesn’t need 
our fasting. We don’t fast as a kind of personal punishment for our sins. We cannot pay 
God for our sins but we can only confess them to Him to receive forgiveness. Fasting 
with a willing spirit, and not just with an attitude of fulfilling a religious obligation, 
means that we keep the purposes of fasting always before us, which is to develop self 
control and to remember God and His Kingdom. That way we fast not only in what we 
eat but also in how much we eat. Fasting is simplicity of eating. We leave the table not 
with loaded stomachs. Being a little hungry during the day becomes a constant reminder 
of God, of our dependence on Him, and of the fact that the Lord alone can give us 
“...food that endures to eternal life” (John 6:27). In fasting and prayer, He reveals 
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Himself to us as our true food and drink. Orthodox fasting, as you might know, is a strict 
one, with no meat, eggs, dairy products (and fish during Holy Week) to be eaten. Fast 
days for Orthodox Christians are all Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year (except 
for fast-free periods), the four canonical fast periods of Great Lent, Nativity Fast, 
Apostles’ Fast, and Dormition Fast, and a few special days; e.g. the Exaltation of the 
Cross (September 14th). 

Fellowship Time (2 hours of fun) 

In this session I allowed an open fellowship time during the evening. Snacks and 
drinks were provided. In this evening of Arabic music, informally, they sang and danced. 
Two of the participants played the guitar and the keyboard. They had so much fun. 

Sunday 

Breakfast, pack, load (1 hour) 

Solitude (30 minutes) 

I asked the group to complete Assignment 3 (see Appendix D). 

Community Experience: Relaxation and Guided Meditation (30 minutes) 

I asked the group members to lie on the floor and close their eyes so that each one 

supported and was supported by others. I slowly read John 15:1-8 (about Jesus being the 

True Vine). I then took them on a guided meditation: 

Imagine yourself as the branch. You are drawing nourishment and strength from 
God (the vine).... Feel the strength flowing in,... flowing into your feet... up 
through your body,... out of your arms and head,... flowing into you, through you 
to others around you... You’re being supported by other branches around you,... 
by the bodies you are lying on.... You are not alone.... You are surrounded, 
supported.... Feel that support.... Feel strength, nourishment flowing into you 
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from those around you.... Feel the connection between you and everyone else 
here,... flowing to others from you.... 13 


I asked them to keep their eyes closed as I read 1 Corinthians 12:12-30. Then I 

took them on a second guided meditation: 

Imagine yourself as one small part of a body.... Feel the other parts of the body 
around you,... so small, dependent on the other parts for nourishment,... for 
help... for life.... You can’t say to others, “I don’t need you.”... Cut off from 
others, you would die... so small, yet important.... You have your part to do.... 
Without you, the work would not get done.... Feel the others who rest on you 
depend on you for support.... No one can say to you, “I don’t need you.”... 
Without you, the body would not be whole.... Feel a sense of belonging.... You 
are a part of the body.... Feel your place, how you are connected to all around 
you.... 16 

At the end of this passage, there was a long period of silence, a unique moment, 
for meeting God. 

Spiritual Family Session (1 hour) 

I asked the group some questions concerning the two guided meditations: 

The Vine: What was it like to be a part of the vine? Could you feel the strength 
flowing into you? Does that ever really happen to you? Explain. What was it like 
to feel yourself supported by others? Where do you get that in real life? At home? 
In school? At church? In young adult group? Here? Have you ever felt cut off 
from the vine and other branches? What was that like? How important is being a 
part of the vine to you personally? Could you be more attached than you are? 
More supported? 

The Body: Compare “the body” exercises with “the vine” exercise. How were 
they different? Similar? What's it like to have to depend on others? What’s it like 
to have others depend on you? Are you needed? Important? Do you have a 

1 7 

contribution to make? 

Spiritual Healing Exercise 


15 Marcum, 122. 

16 Marcum, 122. 

17 Marcum, 122-23. 
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I asked the group to sit in a circle on the floor. I asked for a volunteer to tell one 
hurt or a need that he or she has. The rest of the group was to try to listen and understand 
that hurt. The youth could not give advice or try to solve the problem. They could ask 
questions to try to understand the problem better, and they could tell their concerns. 

When the person felt that the group had heard and understood the problem, he or she 
could lie down or kneel in the middle of the circle while everyone else placed one hand 
on him or her. Each person in the group then gave a verbal prayer for the person in the 
center. The prayer lifted up the pain or problem and asked for healing. When the prayer 
was finished, the person in the center expressed what the experience was like for him or 
her. The process was repeated with other volunteers. 

Solitude (30 minutes) 

I gave the group time to complete Assignment 4 (See Appendix E). 

Closing Liturgy for the Retreat (1 hour) 

The sermon was applied to the reading of the scripture during the liturgy (John 4: 
1-26; 6: 26-27, 34- 35), which was used this weekend with the theme “Spiritual Growth, 
Reaching Out.” I gave some time for the young adults to reach out to two people they 
identified in their assignment 4.1 closed with some songs that were sung during the 
retreat. 

I have found that Maria Harris’ approach can be applied to any young adult 
group, regardless of size, denomination, facilities, resources, or existing leadership. 18 1 
also think that her approach is very suitable for the young adults in my church and 
community as it addresses: the church life, community, service, worship, proclamation, 

18 Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry . 2. 
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and instruction of all the members from birth to death. It is very useful for pastors and 
Christian educators in the church. She offers a new approach to young adult ministry 
using the New Testament frame of Didache : the teaching, Leiturgia : praying, Koinonia : 
community, Kerygma: witnessing and speaking the word of Christ (advocacy), Diakonia: 
moving to serve those who are in need. Harris says that, at present, the greatest impact on 
your adults, in terms of social institution, is school. School usually gives great weight to 
individuals. I totally agree with Maria Harris that ministry can be everything, and 
anything we do can be ministry. After all, when we participate in the educational work of 
these forms mentioned above we are participating in curriculum and therefore in people- 
fashioning. In partnership with one another and our Creator we are engaged in the same 
fashioning work begun in Genesis. 

Four Lesson Plans 

In addition to the retreat, I designed four lesson plans for the young adults 
of the SOC in Burbank. Ten to fifteen young adults ages 17-28 participated in 
each lesson. The four lessons were held at St. Ephraim church in Burbank. These 
lesson plans are part of a series for young adults in a meeting setting. Although all 
of the lessons were evaluated, with appropriate feedback from young adults 
and/or ministry mentors, only one was utilized for this thesis. 

These four lesson plans nurture SOC young adults’ spirituality through 
rituals that help them identify and express their values and beliefs, by inviting 
them to encounter God through: celebrating Christmas, Reconciliation, Orthodox 
Eucharist and Playmaking. These lesson plans, are meant to nurture SOC 



spirituality in a church community, by teaching young adults the discipline of 
teamwork, creativity to express themselves, to touch people’s hearts, and to 
engage the community. 
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Lesson Plan 1: 


Celebrating Christmas 


Preparation: Holy Bible (Luke, Matthew) and material to be gathered (poster 
board, markers) 

Gathering with a prayer: The Lord's Prayer in Aramaic. 

What do you think is the most important thing about our Christmas celebrations? 
Why? 

What is your favorite Christmas decoration? Why? 

How does it help you to remember the meaning of Christmas? 


Exploring: (the Savior of All People) 

On Christmas Day, we celebrate the birth of Jesus. We remember that the Son of 
God became one of us and was named Jesus, because He brings God's life and 
love to all people. 

Here is how the Gospel tells us Jesus received His name. Before Jesus was born, 
an angel appeared to Joseph in a dream. The angel told him, “Mary will have a 
Son and you will name Him Jesus, because He will save people from their sins.” 
(Mathew 1: 18-22) 

The word Jesus means, “It is God who saves.” A week after Jesus’ birth, Joseph 
followed the Jewish custom and named the newborn Savior Jesus. Later, the Holy 
Family went to the Temple in Jerusalem to present Jesus to God. A man named 
Simeon, who had been praying for the savior promised by God, took Jesus in his 
arms. Praising God, Simeon said, “Now, Lord God, You have kept your promise. 

I have seen Your Salvation... A light to reveal Your will to all people.” (Luke 
2:21-32) 

People of many different languages, customs, and races celebrate the birth of 
Jesus, because He is the Savior of all peoples. When we celebrate Christmas, we 
remember that Jesus Christ has united us to God and to all the people of the world. 


Meaning: (Celebrating the Birth of Jesus) 

Orthodox history says that during the first years of Christianity, pagans celebrated 
a feast of the sun on December 25. Our Church may have chosen the same day on 
which to celebrate Jesus’ birth, because we believe that Jesus is the true Light of 
the world. 

Today Christians around the world celebrate Christmas in many different ways. 
All of our Christmas preparations, customs, and decorations should help us to 
remember the meaning of Christmas. 

The lights on our Christmas trees and in our windows remind us of Jesus Christ, 
the Light of the world. The Christmas tree, which is usually an evergreen tree, 
reminds us that Jesus brought us life that lasts forever. The Christmas cards and 
gifts that we give remind us that God shared God's life and love with us. 



During the Christmas season, we celebrate that God loved us so much that He 
sent His only Son to become one of us. We celebrate Christmas best by sharing 
God's love with one another. 

Activities: 

1) What do you remember and celebrate during the Christmas season? 

2) Tell the story of how Jesus received His name. 

3) What does the name Jesus mean? 

4) How can you best celebrate and live the real meaning of Christmas? Explain. 

5) How do the Christmas symbols on these pages help you to remember the 
meaning of Christmas? 


Closing with a prayer. 
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Lesson Plan 2: 


Celebrating Reconciliation 


Preparation: Holy Bible (John, Luke) and material to be gathered (poster board, 
markers) 


Gathering with a prayer: The Lord's Prayer in Aramaic 
How can we mend our differences with others? 

Why do we forgive others? 

Why do we ask others for forgiveness? 

How do we ask God for forgiveness? 

Exploring: (the Good News of Forgiveness) 

God sent Jesus Christ to show us that God is always waiting to forgive our sins. 
Jesus taught us that God always forgives us when we are sorry for our sins and 
ask God's forgiveness. 

Jesus understood that living the Law of Love and doing God's will are not always 
easy. 

He knew that His followers might sin and would need God's forgiveness. 

Here is a Gospel story in which Jesus tells His apostles to forgive sins in His 
name. (From John 20: 19-23) 

Meaning: (Our Church forgives) 

Today the Orthodox Church continues Jesus’ mission of forgiveness in the 
sacrament of Reconciliation. We prepare ourselves for our celebration of 
Reconciliation by examining our conscience and thanking God for God’s 
goodness and love. 

We think about all the things we have said or done that showed we were 
following the way of Jesus. We also think about our sins, or the things that 
showed we did not follow the way of Jesus. 

We can think about the story of the ‘Prodigal Son’ and his forgiving father (Luke 
15:11-24). We are sorry for what we have done that is wrong. We remember that 
God always ready to forgive us. 

Activities: 

When we examine our conscience, we may ask ourselves questions like these: 

Do I show I love God? Does God come first in my life, or are other things more 
important to me? Have 1 used God’s name with respect, or have I sometimes said 
God’s name in anger? Do I take part in the Liturgy on Sunday and on a Holy Day 
of Obligation, or have I missed the Liturgy for no good reason? Do I show that I 
love other people as I love myself? Have I tried to act lovingly to others, or have I 
hurt anyone by my words or deeds? Have I shared my things with others, or have 
I been selfish or taken another’s things without permission? Do I obey my parents 



or guardians or have I disobeyed them? Have I cared abut the poor, the hungry, 
and those who are oppressed in any way? Do I try to be a peacemaker? 

After we have examined our conscience and are sorry for our sin, we are ready to 
continue with the celebration of the sacrament of Reconciliation. 

1) What can you do to prepare to take part in the sacrament of Reconciliation? 

2) How can you celebrate God’s forgiveness in our Orthodox Church? 


Closing with a prayer 
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Lesson Plan 3: 


The Orthodox Eucharist 


Preparation: Liturgical equipment of the Sacred Vessels, facing the East, center, 
icons, Orthodox music, candles, and some pictures to be handed out to the group. 

Gathering with prayer: The Lord's Prayer in Aramaic. 

Exploring: (Questions and reflections) 

What is Holy Communion? (It is the Sacrament in which the believers, with the 
forms of bread and wine, partake of the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

By what other names is the service known? (The Holy Eucharist is called the 
Lord's Supper and Holy Communion; it is also known as the Divine Liturgy in the 
Orthodox Church, the mass in the Catholic Church, and the Great Offering in 
some of the Protestant churches.) 

Is the Divine Liturgy the same sacrifice as that of the Cross? 

Because it is Jesus Christ Who is both priest and victim, the sacrifice of the 
Divine Liturgy is offered as the sacrifice of the cross. 

What is the most essential aspect of the Divine Liturgy? 

The consecration of the Holy gifts. 

What is required of us as Orthodox when we come to the Eucharist? 

It requires fasting and examining our lives, repenting of our sins and being in love 
and charity with the people. 

Meaning: (Orientation about the Orthodox Eucharist) 

It is good to explain and present (show) some necessary liturgical equipment of 
Eucharistic symbols used by the Orthodox Church. 

The TABLITHO is a rectangular piece of wood or marble usually covered with 
cloth. Symbolizes the cross which our Lord was crucified on, and which the 
chalice and paten are set on. The celebrant cannot celebrate the Holy Qoorbono 
without the Tablitho. 


The COSO is a chalice or a cup, which holds the Eucharist wine as a consecration 
of the precious Blood of the Lord. It is the most important sacrament vessel. (See 
Appendix F.) 

The PHINKHO is a paten; on it the Sacred Host (bread) is placed; both the 
chalice and paten recall the mystery of the Last Supper. They are made of either 
gold or gilded silver. (See Appendix F.) 

The KAUKBO is a star; it is a star-shaped frame made of two hoops of metal 
fastened together at the center, and placed over the paten to hold the paten’s cover. 
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It symbolizes the star of the Nativity, the star that stood above the manger where 
Christ was bom (Matthew 2:10-11). (See Appendix F.) 

The SKUSHAIFO is a veil used to cover the chalice and the paten. It represents 
the fact that Divine Mysteries are hidden from the understanding and that the 
incarnation of our Lord was unknown to human beings. It also represents the rock 
of flint, which sent forth twelve streams of water for the twelve tribes of Israel. 

And it symbolizes the stone sepulchre of Christ. 

The TARWODO is a spoon; it is a small spoon of precious metal, used to 
administer the Holy Eucharist from the chalice. It symbolizes the tongs with 
which the angel Seraphim placed a live coal on Isaiah's lips in his vision. “One of 
the seraphim flew to me and in his hand was a live coal which he had taken with 
the tongs off the altar. And he touched my mouth...” (Isaiah 6: 6, 7). (See 
Appendix F.) 

The ESPHUGO is a sponge, a small piece of sponge of fine texture used to clean 
the sacramental vessels. It is used also as a purification, which the priests need for 
wiping the lips and fingers and also for cleaning the outer edges of the chalice 
after the priest has received the sacred Blood. It symbolizes the mercies of God 
and the sponge that the soldiers used to feed Christ with sour wine during His 
passion on the cross. . .and taking a sponge, he filled it with sour wine, and put 
it on a reed, and gave Him a drink” (Matthew 27:48). 

The MASHAMSPIONITHO is a finger bowl used by the priest to mix wine with 
water and also for cleaning his fingers while handling the Holy Body and Blood. 

The GOMOUTRO or GOMOURO is a cushion; it is a cushion in size. 3.0"x 1.5". 

It symbolizes the throne of God. 

The TALBESHTO is a rectangular piece of cloth which covers the tablitho. It is 
made of red, green, and yellow or white pieces of cloth. The outer border is red 
symbolizing the universe created by God. The inner border is green symbolizing 
the earth, the abode of men. The centerpiece is white or yellow symbolizing the 
Holy Church. The chalice and paten are placed on the centerpiece. The talbeshto 
is either plain or decorated with embroidery work of vines and wheat stalks. 

The CSOYE made of red cloth, covers the chalice and paten. This includes the 
cloth covers for both paten and chalice. The chalice cover symbolizes the shroud, 
which wrapped our Lord's body; the paten cover represents the veil, which 
covered His face. 

The PHIRMO is a censer, which has a cup as the base that is suspended by three 
chains. A lid (an inverted cup) can be lifted with another chain. The three chains 
to the base are connected to a hook. The chain connected to the lid passes through 
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the base of the hook and ends in a ring large enough to slip a finger into so as to 
adjust the position of the lid. The four chains have three bells each. (See 
Appendix F.) 

The chains symbolize the Holy Trinity. Two of the chains represent Christ, 
the union of His divine and human natures. The chain which descends from the 
hook to the lower cup symbolizes the second person of the Holy Trinity; that is, 
the Son (Christ), came down from heaven to the earth (lower cup). The coal 
which is in the lower cup (earth) represents the Divine fire of our Lord who was 
conceived in the womb of the Virgin Mary, “for God is a consuming fire” (Heb. 
12:29). 

The MARWATHO is a fan always used in a pair. They are moved by the deacons 
on certain occasions during the Divine Liturgy. They symbolize the presence of 
angels around the altar, (face and wings of seraphim, an order of six fiery-winged 
angels, Isaiah 6:3). Bells are attached all around the edge of the fans. (See 
Appendix F.) 

The CANDLES symbolize redemption; light symbolizes Christ as He the light of 
the world, and gives light to others. They are made from the wax of bees because 
bees are virgins like Christ. 

The EUCHARISTIC BREAD there are three patterns of shaping the Eucharist 
Bread during the Fraction. (See Appendix G.) 

Lamb Pattern, from the ecclesiastical New Year to Good Friday; 

Golgotha Pattern, from Easter to Sept. 14 (discovery of the living Cross); and 
Crucifix Pattern, from Sept. 14 to the Ecclesiastical New Year. 

The Syriac Orthodox Church uses leavened bread; the Latin uses 
unleavened. The mixing of the wine with water is considered essential, and is 
explained in various mystical ways; chiefly by reference to the blood and water, 
which flowed from the side of Jesus on the cross. 

Activities: 

1) What have you learned? 

2) What more would you like to learn? (Resources as an option) 


Closing with a prayer and dismissal of the group by passing the Orthodox peace. 
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Lesson Plan 4: 


Exploring the Story of Noah through Playmaking (Genesis 7 & 8) 

Character development within the Noah’s Ark story (Noah builds the Ark at the time of 
the Great Flood). Noah’s righteousness before God in that Generation. 

I. What is Playmaking? 

Playmaking is a step-by-step method of teaching a class to write, direct, and 
perform their own plays. 1 Daniel Judah Sklar says in his book Playmaking that 
playmaking is not just for drama teachers, it is designed for any teachers whether 
religious or not, those who want to help students write and perform their own plays. It 
can be used with all age groups and in different settings, classrooms, theaters and 
churches. It can be used to dramatize any story from the Bible or to deal with social 
issues. 

The Playmaking method helps people to appreciate and value their own feelings 
and use their own creativity. 2 In this method, people explore what they really want and 
what they care about, as well as what they fear, and learn how they can dramatize their 
own feelings in a play. This method when it is used with youth and young adults, 
however, allows parents, teachers, and friends to see their own lives being expressed 
through watching their children perform the play. Most importantly, people get to see 
themselves reflected as they enjoy writing and performing, to integrate their relationships 
with others and value their feelings. It is a great resource for students to support each 
other and avoid letting each other down at the theater. 3 

The Role and Value of the Method: 

The goal of playmaking is to help participants to be aware of their own feelings, 
with an opportunity to engage culture and exercise their own stories. Another goal is to 
teach the discipline of team work, creativity to express oneself to touch people’s hearts 
and to engage the community. 

The value of this method is to affirm one another and celebrate each other’s 
successes. I believe the beauty of this method is to see the participants affecting the way 
people work with their issues. Another value of the Playmaking method is to nurture free 
creativity and to celebrate that. The Playmaking method has an agenda and explores 
unconscious feelings particularly during holidays; for example, Easter, Christmas or any 
other occasion. 

Outline of the Participant’s Own Example of the Playmaking Method: 

I) Introduce Playmaking and get into the story: 


1 Daniel Judah Sklar, Plavmaking: Children Writing and Performing Their Own Plays (New York: 
Teachers & Writers Collaborative, 1991), ix. 

2 Sklar, 5. 

3 Sklar, 10. 
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A) Opening with prayer and singing hymns. My class usually opens the session with 
the Lord’s Prayer in Aramaic. 

B) Warming-Up Exercises: 

First exercise: They walked around using their imagination: imagine as if you are skiing, 
Getting married, getting an award, going to Disneyland. I asked them to keep walking 
(asked the participants if they had got any other idea to allow them to participate in the 
game). One of them suggested dancing like Madonna, and walking like the priest of our 
church. 

Second exercise: While we walked around the circle, I used another technique: when I 
said "number six" they formed a group of six. Everybody told each other what made them 
vomit. They kept walking. When I said "three" they formed a group of three, and they 
shared what their favorite movie was; they could only pick one. The participants kept 
walking and felt the space. When I said "three" they formed a group of the same color of 
pants. 

Third exercise: I asked the participants to form a circle and be seated without saying 
anything. One person went out and the rest of the group tried to find a leader who would 
lead the group with some exercises as they were seated. We did this exercise for three 
rounds only. 

Fourth exercise: The game was called “W’hat are you doing?” The leader began to 
pantomime an activity (by riding a motorcycle, for example). The person to the right 
asked “What are you doing?” The participants would say nothing EXCEPT what the 
leader was actually doing. The moment the person heard the leader’s response, they could 
pantomime what it was. The person to the second person’s right asks “What are you 
doing?” 1 allowed the process to be continued until everyone had a chance to participate. 

II. According to Sklar, a play contains three things: 

1) The Character: 

A) Picking the Character : 

1) I divided the class into four groups, and asked to begin to scribble on a 
blank paper for a few minutes. They were instructed to let their mind wander and 
to not over-think what they were drawing until I told them to stop and put the pen 
down. 


2) I asked the participants to pick out three objects they saw in their 
scribbling. These could be anything, from human or animals that express how 
they feel about what is in the Ark of Noah. I asked the participants to put stars, or 
one, two, three next to them with three being the most important and meaningful 
to participants. 


B) Developing the Character : 
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Participants used the characters they created; I asked them to find a partner and do 
interviews to explore the character more. I gave the following questions to discuss but 
allowed the participants to ask other questions that the conversation led them to ask. The 
standard questions were: Where are you now? What is happening to you now? How does 
this make you feel? What is your name, age, and family? What is your greatest wish/fear? 
Where do you live? When the interview was done in the first person, the participants 
would become their own characters. Then, they switched roles and interviewed the other 
character in the same way. Chairs were then pulled aside and the participants walked as 
each character with each person presenting how their character would move. 

C) Writing a Letter (dialogue): 

I asked the participants to write a letter freely about their characters and the 
original story in the Bible. I then led them to write everything about it and what feelings 
were involved. I also asked the participants to try to listen to their own feelings and 
transform desires and conflict into dialogue, and then asked them to circle three objects, 
and include the following in their letter: 

Who are you? What is your play about? How is the Antagonist going to keep you from 
getting what you want? I explained what people would actually say and whatever they 
want to say in their secret heart. We brainstormed as I saw that one of the students looked 
shocked. 

I also asked them why your version of the Ark story should be the foundation for 
the play? What secret do you have that you do not want to be revealed to anyone, 
especially in the play? What happens if your secret gets out? 

Then, they all were asked to choose a title. Those participants who felt 
comfortable with what they had written would share their letters with the group. 

2) Choosing the Setting (the setting of the play): 

The setting is the Ark for every character (the participants would identify one 
setting where the play takes place). I engaged the group in placing their characters in 
Noah’s Ark. I involved them also with some questions. 

There are some characters already in the Ark; who are they, I asked? 

Then, the interview game, each person is being the character and he/she can ask whatever 
they want. 

I led the participants in discussing the story of Noah’s Ark regarding any unique 
perspectives the characters have and how that informs their thinking about the scripture. 
The group and I discussed how their character might have seen what was going on from a 
different perspective than the narrative story in the Bible. 

3) Plot-Drama-Action. 

Dramatic tension means that the main character desires something, and something 
gets in the way very badly. Where will Noah, his family and the animals and birds be 
when it rains? God told Noah to bring two of each kind of animals and birds into the Ark. 
There were two giraffes, two tigers and two ducks to keep their kind alive on the face of 
the earth; they were all saved in the Ark when the flood came. Soon everything was 
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covered with water, but Noah’s Ark is floating on the water. Yes, God took care of Noah 
and his family and animals in the Ark; God takes care of you too. 

Spending time with everyone and sharing with the group what was the common 
thing for the tension. Everyone has to have some solution to ease the tension, but this 
does not mean to get what they want, and validate the play (no touching). The public also 
celebrate the worries, the way they look; this however, gives more affirmation to their 
feelings. 

III. Closing Activity: 

Leaving the characters in the space: The participants form a circle and I lead them 
to imagine a very deep hole in the center. I shared with the group that we were going to 
leave our characters in the space. The participants shouted, as loud as they could, the 
name of their characters into the hole. Then they repeated their shouts, getting softer each 
time until they were whispering the name. The characters were now resting in the circle. 
The session was ended with prayer. 

The Insights Gained from the Practice of Using this Playmaking Method: 

I found this experience was useful to nurture their free reading and allow it to 
flow. It allowed them to celebrate the value of their feelings. I was so impressed by how 
well they liked it and enjoyed it and how comfortable it was to work as group. This was 
my first experience to do a play using this method. This method, however, can be used 
for any theme the group wants to engage with or discuss; for example, school life issues 
of church and teens, and exploring possibilities. 

Using the Playmaking method, there is an agenda set from the beginning. The 
Playmaking method expresses the participants' own creativity. The group was so excited 
to see something they had accomplished and come off in a unique way. There was a great 
sense of power and a sense that it was all right to be oneself for whatever one wanted to 
accomplish. There were no wrong characters. This method, however, allowed the 
participants to be more in touch and connected with their lives. 

The insight of one of the participants using this method was, “I now look at 
myself more closely and value my own feelings.” Another participant said: “I liked this 
method because it allowed me to be creative and write what I feel and be proud of it.” 
Another response was, “I liked this method because we worked together with my other 
friends and had no barriers. I can write what I want.” To conclude the discussion, another 
participant wanted to share her thought and said that “I always wanted to be an actor and 
I feel so happy to have this chance to practice,” 

I insisted that the performance was a very important part of the process, because 
the play was the actual communication of what they wrote, celebrated their own feelings, 
and affirmed what was going on up to that moment. 


The Value of the Playmaking Method for Religious Education: 
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The value for religious education is the discipline of teamwork, discipline of the 
artistic to express one’s self. Affirming one another, celebrating each other, working 
through issues in their mind's expression of their own feelings. As mentioned before, 
Playmaking is not for drama teachers only, it is designed for any teacher who wants to 
help students write and perform their own plays. It can be used for any age group and any 
setting, to develop the characters more fully. 

To conclude, playmaking helps participants to know and be drawn closer to 
characters in the stories; they differ from us and we can be compassionate to them; for 
example, their hopes, ways in which participants can connect with them beyond any 
barriers, how to value their own feelings to be with others, to nurture their own reflection 
and value it. Overall, playmaking was a great resource for building relationships. 
Playmaking was a liberating method to get to know ourselves. It claims spiritual power, 
builds relationships, nurtures their souls therapeutically, and confesses what is deeply 
religious within them. 
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Chapter 6 

Evaluation of the Curriculum 

Being a young adult minister is by no means an easy task. My passion for 
working with young adults stems from the premise that young adults are not only the 
future of the church, but, they are its heart beat, for which without which, a church cannot 
sustain itself. Not only do young adults bring life to the Syriac Orthodox Church; they 
also are expected to carry on the heritage of the Orthodox faith and its values. 

At the retreat, we prayed and sang together as a community. We heard the 
Scripture read and experienced guided meditation. This retreat was very intense work, for 
both the leaders and the participants, particularly the second day. On the first day, the 
young adults worked on their spiritual growth for almost four hours. The second day saw 
an intense twelve-hour session, and on the third day, we completed our spiritual retreat 
with about three more hours of study. Although some of them were not used to the hard 
work and the volume of information given, they participated willingly. The retreat 
brought a different approach than previous SOC young adult group retreats that were 
mainly dedicated to spending time together for activities, with one or two Bible studies 
followed by an open discussion. 

Schedule: although there was a lot going on in this retreat, the most critical 
aspects proved to be successful. However, I would like to have made more progress in 
determining the steps and resources needed to further the growth of the participants. 
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The retreat helped the leaders to practice their creativity. I enjoyed the discussions, 
which I thought were very intellectual and captivating. Still, participants found that small 
group discussion did not allow enough time to determine and discuss the questions that 
came out of the practice. Overall, I thought we made good use of the time we had. 

Parts of the retreat seemed not effective, according to the participants comments, 
such as: 

“I felt that the structured exercises on Saturday afternoon ran a little too long and I lost 
interest in the discussion as time went by.” 

“I did not like the vegetarian food,” 

“I would like less group exercise and more general discussion with leaders,” 

In order to improve such spiritual life retreats in the future I would suggest the 
following: 

• I need to honor the break times; if discussion runs longer, let the break time stand. 

• My goal was for the participants to experience the food of our culture and to 
practice fasting. As I reflect back on this experience, I believe 1 was trying to do 
too much too soon; in the future, more emphasis should be on the spiritual 
practice. Of course, food can be a spiritual practice, but I recognize that for young 
adults, food is a big draw, and it may be that teaching them about fasting and 
other dietary restrictions can come at a more advanced stage. 

• More time needs to be given for retreat participants to meet at the church to draw 
up specific goals for the future of the group. 

• I need to follow up on the enthusiasm generated by this retreat, possibly by 
scheduling a second retreat soon. 
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The parts of the retreat that the participants liked best were: 

• Small group discussions and active participation. 

• Meeting the Bishop of the SOC of Burbank when he came with two priests, and 
listening to his ideas and views. 

• The first day of the retreat went very well, topics chosen were appropriate for this 
group. For example, they loved learning a little Aramaic through singing the 
Tord's Prayer; they thought it was “ cool.” They also enjoyed Taize worship on 
Saturday; they experienced simplicity, and that could be the center of everything 
in their life. Many participants liked the reading of the Bible that was followed 
with meditation. Others liked the walking and observing nature on Saturday. They 
said that they experienced God in a different way, a way of seeking God in the 
midst of daily life. 

The whole weekend experience worked very well. The young adults enjoyed 
working with each other and they were happy to share information with the class and 
within their small groups. 

Reflecting on the experience and feedback from participants and some leaders, I 
concluded that the goals of the retreat were met and that the retreat was a success. It was 
definitely a start in the right direction for the development of spiritual growth and identity 
formation. The retreat and its four lesson plans were meant to increase the participants’ 
familiarity with a variety of contemplative practices (meditation, Taize worship, prayer 
assignments, playmaking, etc.). In addition, the retreat strengthened my ability to discern 
with some of my young adults where they are in their life of prayer and what their needs 
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and aspirations are. Furthermore, I was able to better understand what may be happening 
with any of my young adults when they are engaged in a particular practice. 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusion 

The project that I chose, “Young Adult Identity Formation Model in the Syriac 
Orthodox Church Cultural Context in St. Ephraim Church in Burbank, CA,” grew out of 
the commitment that I made when I was chosen to be a youth worker. 

The basic principle of this project is that the young adults are often absent from 
churches today, especially in the Syriac Orthodox Church. The church should be made of 
people of every age, and without the young adults, the church cannot be whole. In this 
project, I provided a young adult ministry program that enabled these young adults to 
become more active in the church and to grow spiritually. 

This project has been a challenge for me and hopefully a challenge for my church 
community of faith. It is my further hope that my church and I can continue to struggle 
together at becoming an accessible and inviting place for the SOC young adults: where 
they can ask critical questions, where their voice can be heard, and finally, where 
inclusively we may all know more of God and relate to God here on earth. My hope is 
that through this project, the young adult ministry will continue to be a vital part of the 
SOC faith community. I would also hope that the project might serve as a model for other 
churches who are concerned about the spiritual formation of their young adults. 

A secondary goal of my thesis has been to explain the SOC background and 
community in the U.S. and the church’s relationship with young adults because of my 
work with this population. As Syriac Christians, when they first came to the U.S., many 
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of them naturally turned to the church for the service it provided to help them overcome 
their difficulties. However, the participation of the Syriac Christian young adults has 
declined in recent years. 

Two factors helped to make this project possible; first, the parish church at 
Burbank was ready to address the needs of its young adults by preparing the workers and 
resources that would enable a young adult ministry program to get underway. Second, my 
passion for young adults in assuring their identity formation motivated me to seek ways 
to begin relating to young adults meaningfully. In addition, it became clear to me that the 
sharing of ministry with young adults enriches the entire life of the church. This project 
has been a very challenging and rewarding experience of ministry, both for me and for 
my parish. As with any learning experience, the growth and development takes place 
during the process in unexpected ways. 

Another purpose of the project of the SOC was to accept the young adults as they 
are and try to relate to their needs. Young adult ministry is the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
which is a service of Jesus Christ or a service of the Word. Also, it means that Christ 
serves us and that we serve Him. And our ministry with young adults is, and must be, 
ministry or service of Him or of the Word in order to be a Christian young adult ministry. 
Therefore, the purpose of this project was an attempt to bridge the gap between the SOC 
and young adults. Overall, this project was a very rewarding and enjoyable experience. 

The church wanted the young adults but they thought that young adults were not 
interested in tradition and attending the liturgy on Sunday. Working with young adults 
taught me through this project that they are looking for a spiritual connection and they 
enjoy the culture and tradition of their faith community. On the basis of that, the church 
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needs to be more understanding and open to accept them as they are, and be willing to 
work with them. 

My hope in the near future is to develop an integrated approach to the spiritual 
life of the whole congregation by several means, such as designing a curriculum for older 
adults as well as younger adults through Bible study, more rituals for young adults as 
well as older adults, involve young adults in the choir to help them be familiar with the 
liturgy and Syriac language and feel the spirituality of the Orthodox liturgy by 
participating in it, and spiritual retreats for older adults. In this way we hope we can see 
ourselves as a community of faith that lives as one body in Christ. 



Appendixes 


A. Spiritual Autobiographies 


My Spiritual Autobiography 

Follow (tic nine .steps* below to mice your spiritual journey- —the h \story of your 
relationship wub Clod. You have only a few in inures, so don't worry about writing 
complete sentences. lost gel enough down on paper so that you can talk about you 
faith journey with the other members of your group. Feel free to use anything thin 
came to mind during the guided fantasy. Write down anything that, you flunk is 
relevant, but be sure to include the following items: 

1. My earliest memory or awareness of God 

2 The major religion* events of experiences in my life (family* church, youth 
group, camp, and so on) 

3, My spiritual high point (time when 1 felt closest to God) 

4, My spiritual low point (time when I fell most distant from God) 

5, Special people who have played a role in rny faith journey 

0. Where 1 am right now m my relationship with God 

7. Where I would like to he. m my relationship with God 

8. What's missing m my relationship with God 

9. Struggles I have in my faith or rny walk with God 


Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 




B. Assignment 1 A 
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Prayer Journal—Assignment 1 

h What is a Sprayer journal- 5 ? Read the following descriptions; 

4 yaar/sa/ is a personal record offeelings* thoughts, concerns, and visions, often 
written as a letter to God~ Journal writing is a way of capturing the inner person to 
gain seif understanding. It includes any and every part of life hut is more concerned 
with meaning than with events, especially ultimate meaning. 

All writing is just talking put on paper. Many times , we are not sure what we think 
muii we say it. A journal is a safe place to face the parts of ourselves that we don't 
talk about anywhere else , 

Writing in a journal or keeping a journal is a method that facilitates my taking 
time and effort to be honest with myself before God. 

Writing in my journal is a prayer form for me. Prayer becomes attention to 
&resence-~*not only God r s hut your own.... The transcendent , which we so often 
neglect and for which we have such deep yearning, is not only where God lives, but 
where we live when we are most alive. 

What in those statements stands out and speaks to you personally? Why? Write 
your responses on the back side of this sheet or on another sheet of paper, 

If anything is unclear, make a note so that you can bring it up in your next spiritual 
family session, 

2, Write a letter to God. Review your spiritual autobiography. Focus on the parts 
in which you talked about where you are now in your relationship with God, where 
you would like to be, and what's missing in that relationship. Add what you hope you 
can get here this weekend in the way of spiritual enrichment, Talk to God about what 
you discovered as you did your autobiography and reviewed the questions, Talk to 
God as you would to any close friend. 

Dear God, 


Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 



B. Assignment 1 B 
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3, Have u Mwver&aticm will) Jevti*. Read the following conversation with Jesus: 

Me; WhereY fhc burning bush when I need U? 1 warn signs, like the people in 
the Bible got, 

Jesus: f e m\ see you are up-set. What exactly, is hot Ik ring you? Tell me about it. 

Me: f don't know to do. f need someone to tel] me. But then I realty don't 

want someone to tell me, t guess 1 just want to feel sure that the decision* 1 
make are the right ones, Moses couldn’t truss the message of die bunting 
bush. It was clear what he needed to do. I wish I could know so clearly. I 
just feel ail mixed up. 

Jesus: You’re OK- You don? have to be perfect. You don? have to know 

everything. Just know-' l love you. I love and accept you here. now. always.. 
Listen to your heart. Lei my love guide you. Make the best decision you can 
and trust in my grace to keep working for the best. 

Me; Thunk you, Jesus. I feel hkc you’ve just lifted a big weight off my 
.shoulders. 1 don? feel so alone. 

Jesus: Good- because yon arc not alone. I am with you-.always. 

Go- back and reread yam letter to God. Write a dialogue {like the one above) in 
which you share your biggest concent in the letter and have Jesus respond. If you 
experience difficulty having Jesus respond, take a few moments of silence and see if 
souse reply comes—-something that Jesus might say. 


Me: 


Jems: 


Me: 


Jesus.: 


Me: 


j$$US'* 

4, Re&d John 3: J -J.J, Read the passage and place yourself m the story. You 
become NicodfortW'V You have the conversation with Jesus. What do you hear Jesus 
saying to you? Write a dialogue with Jesus, if you wish. When yon have finished, 
close with a silent prayer. 


Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 




C. Assignment 2 
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Prayer Journal—Assignment 2 

L Take a few minutes to center yourself—experience solitude, enjoy being 
alone. When you're ready, do the following exercise: 

2. Read John 2:13-16. Read the passage over again, using each of your senses. If 
you had been there, what would you have seen? heard? smelled? tasted? Place 
yourself in the story. Where would you have been? Who would you have been? What 
would you have felt? done? Journal the results of your meditations. 

Use the Temple as an image for your life. What h there that shouldn't be? What 
clutters up your life and keeps yon from what's really important? What in your life 
do you think would really offend Jesus? Identify as many things as possible. Write 
them down, 

3, Journal a prayer to God, Lift up the clutter you see that keeps you from 
having the kind of relationship with God that you would like to have. 

Dear God, 


4, Concentrate. Close your eyes, center yourself, and mentally go aver what 
you've written. Use a period of silence to see if you can “hear” God speak to you 
about what bothers you. If that's difficult, try journaling a conversation with God 
about the clutter in your life. 


Me: 


Jesus: 


Me: 


Jesus: 


Me: 


Jesus: 

5. Offer a silent prayer. 


Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 



D. Assignment 3 
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Prayer Journal—Assignmeivt 3 

L Answer these questions: How hm God come to you through other people? 
How have people been important in your faith journey? Review your autobiography. 
Who has helped you? Name specific people, events, m4 experiences, What was it 
about these persons that made them instruments of God in your life? Were they 
special, in any way? Journal what you uncover, 

2 , Review the weekend. Who has God used for you ihh weekend? How has God 
used them? Do you think that God has used you this weekend to help anyone else? 

Write your answers. 


3, Read ! Corinthians 12:1,2-30. How has God used “the body*’ (the church., your 
youth group, camp, individual Christians) in your life? How has God used you to 
help others? 


4, Write 9 prayer letter to God. Lift up what you've discovered during this 
assignment. 

Deaf God t 


5. Close with a silent prayer 

Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 
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E. Assignment 4 


Prayer Journal—Assignment 4 

L Read John 21:15-17, 

Identify someone in your church or youth group who needs help and support: he 
very specific. What docs the person need? 


Identify someone at the retreat (who is not in your group) who needs help and 
support. Write how you can help nice! tins need before you leave today. Be aware 
that you will be given an opportunity to reach out to these people during the closing 
worship service. 


2, Review Che weekend—all that you have learned nitd experienced. In the 

space below, write what you will take home with you from this weekend to use in 
your spiritual journey, Note any commitments you've made. 


Reprinted from Deepening Youth Spirituality , by Walt Marcum. © 2001 by Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 



F. Orthodox Eucharist 



The Censer 


Stare 
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